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FEDERAL LICENSING ACT. 


Lately the daily newspapers have 
been giving more space to a piece 
of legislation called to trade attention 
by members of the A. A. N. execu: 
tive committee several weeks ago. 
This is the corporation licensing act, 
Senate bill 3072, introduced by Sen- 
ators Borah and O’Mahoney. 

Each year there have been in- 
troduced in Congress similar pro- 
posals, to remedy the wide variation 
in incorporation laws in the various 
states. But the matter has assumed 
no importance. 

The bill mentioned above is par- 
ticularly conspicuous for the various 
regulatory measures introduced as a 
phase of corporation _ licensing. 
Wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, trade practices and labor rela- 
tions and other aspects of business 
may be regulated under this act. 
While primarily directed to enter- 
prises engaged in interstate com- 
merce, it also is extended to those in 
competition with such enterprises, 
so that virtually every corporation is 
included, except a few specifically ex- 
cluded, chiefly those subject to reg- 
ulatory commissions already. 

The act is made applicable to pri- 
vate enterprises as well as corpora- 
tions by the definition of a “corpora- 
tion” as including “any body corpor- 
ate, association, trust, joint - stock 
company, limited partnership, syn- 
dicate, group, pool, joint venture, or 
other unincorporated venture.” So 
the revocation of a license would 
practically amount to exclusion from 
business. 





The Mirror of the Trade 





Once the bill were passed, other 
aspects of business could be brought 
under regulation by subsequent addi- 
tions to the list of conditions attach- 
ing to federal licenses. While most 
observers believe the measure will 
not pass Congress in its present form, 
there are fears that the 
might slip through as a means of 
accomplishing the elimination of 
child labor and regulation of wages 
and hours. Because of that fact, gen- 
eral opposition is growing to this 


proposal 


measure, whose objectionable pos- 
sibilities seem almost unlimited. 





AT THE CONVENTIONS. 


Reports of state meetings in last 
month’s and this month’s issues in- 
dicate larger attendance than for sev- 
eral years and in many instances a 
notable addition to membership 

Several factors are responsible, in- 
cluding improved business the past 
year and better convention programs 
in some cases, but probably the most 
important has been a vital realiza- 
tion by nurserymen that the govern- 
ment activities and other outs‘de in- 
fluences which affect their business 
are beyond the power of the individ- 
ual to oppose or direct. This has 
been particularly brought home by 
the activities of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen in the past 
year and the general trade attention 
which they have received, particular- 
ly with regard to the social security 
taxes. 

The gain in convention attendance 
and in membership is gratifying to 
the officers of the various associa- 
tions, but they realize at the same 
time the numbers yet have not 
reached a majority of those in the 
nursery business in the respective 
areas. Inasmuch as the reports in 
these columns indicate the value and 
effectiveness of each organization, it 
is to be hoped that the gains will 
be extended, so that the numbers 
recorded a year hence will show still 
greater growth. 





EXPERIENCING mild winter 
weather in most sections of the coun- 
try, nurserymen are looking forward 
to an early spring and making prepa- 
rations accordingly. 


FOTHERGILLA MONTICOLA. 


Perhaps the lack of an attractive 
or colorful name has retarded the 
popularity that the delightful fother 
gillas deserve. Certainly there appears 
to be no from an amateur 
gardener’s why they 
should not be more widely taken up 
but their slow growth and som 
propzgation difficulties may hav: 
deterred nurserymen from growin, 
them. Also, the fact that they are 
native to the southern Allegheny 
mountiin region likely has mad: 
northern growers shy from them ot 
the presumption that the shrub 
would not be hardy. Strangely 
enough, the fothergillas appear to be 
dependable far north of their native 
habitat, as they have gone unharmec 
through temperatures as low as 3 
degrees below zero. 


reason 
standpoint 


Springscent has been suggested a: 
a common name for the rothergilla 
and this name has been given some 
publicity in publications of both the 
Arnold Arboretum and Mortor 
Arboretum. That the public will 
take to the shrub regardless of what 
it is called has been forcibly demon 
strated every time it has been dis 
played at the spring flower show in 
Chicago by the Morton Arboretum 
under the botanical name. Dwart 
alder is another suggested common 
name. 

All of the foregoing 
names have been applied to Fother 
gilla major, the species that is most 
generally seen. Alabama fothergilla 
is used to designate F. monticola in 
the catalogue of the one firm in this 
country known to be offering this 
species, which is illustrated on the 
front cover. This is an appropriate 
common name in that the natura! 
range of monticola is North Caro 
lina to Alabama, whereas major is 
largely found growing in Georgia 
As a matter of fact, there appears 
to be some doubt as to whether these 
are distinct species, many botanist: 
considering monticola to be merel) 
a variety of major. 

The chief differences are that mon 
ticola is slightly lower growing anc 
of more spreading habit and gener 
ally has slightly larger clusters o 
flowers, one and a half to four inche 

{Concluded on page 8.} 


common 
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How to Prolong the Selling Season 


Garden of Plants in Containers Ready to Transplant Described 
at New Jersey Meeting by Fritz Hendrickx, of Bobbink & Atkins 


To some of you it may sound 
ridiculous to hear some one discuss 
the subject how to prolong the sell- 
ing season, knowing that thus far we 
have been crowding everything pos- 
sible into our spring and fall seasons, 
seasons which overlap to the extent 
that there is hardly a period between 
stop and go—a period which we all 
feel we should have in which to 
relax completely, to sit back and 
calmly and intelligently review our 
various activities of the past season 
and to work out an improved sched- 
ule for the next open season, a 
schedule mainly based on less waste 
of effort and material and more efhi- 
ciency for all of our operations. 

Personally, I am convinced that 
more can be accomplished by improv- 
ing the efficiency at the height of our 
seasons, when our expenses have 
reached a peak, than in scheming 
how to prolong a partly inefficient 
season. This is where I think most 
of us fall down and take our biggest 
beating, mainly due to the fact that 
our operations are mechanized only 
to a small percentage, thus opening 
the way to considerable waste, which 
could be turned into a handsome 
margin of profit by proper planning. 

All ! have mentioned so far is 
beside the point of how to prolong 
the selling season, but you know 
that it is unwise and unprofitable to 
pyramid on inefficient operations. If 
we start wrong, everything we do 
from there on is wrong. It is essen- 
tial that we have a sound and solid 
foundation to build on—consisting 
of a clear, not too intricate, plan, 
and then and only then, when we 
have reached high efficiency, should 


those who wish to give further 
thought to how to prolong the selling 
season. 

{ know all of you have a hobby 
of some sort, to which in the past 
you have hardly had any time to 
devote, and if you did leave your 
business child, you felt guilty and 
conscience - stricken, sneaking out 
with fly pole, gun or golf sticks, 
flattering yourself for getting away 
unnoticed, only to have your office 
boy catch up with you to say, “Boss, 
as long as you are going fishing, can 
I get off as my grandmother—?” 

Personally, I love to think back 
twenty years, when our plantings in 
and out of nursery wound up June 1, 
and orders from then on were booked 
for fall. Nowadays, we are all too 
greedy in trying to do everything 
imaginable ourselves, at anytime dur- 
ing the year, instead of being big 
enough to let some of our compet- 
itors, who specialize in certain work, 
handle that work for us and in so 
doing create good will and make 
friends, instead of deadly competi- 
tion. If, for instance, we are not 
equipped for moving large trees, we 
cannot do it profitably; so go to a 
specialist. The same holds true in 
making lawns, building roads, etc. 
This is the age of specializing—let 
us more and more become specialists 
in growing only items we can grow 
well, and only do work we can do 
well, not begrudging our friends in 
business their just share. 

Now to those of you whom I have 
not been able to discourage and who 
insist on prolonging their selling sea- 
son, I offer the following suggestions: 

We now wish to sell and plant 


late, and at a time when successful 
transplanting of stock no longer dor- 
mant becomes more and more a hit- 
or-miss affair. We cannot afford to 
take such chances and the only way 
to solve this problem is to have plants 
that have been specially prepared 
for such late planting. Have plants 
available in clay or tar-paper pots, 
tubs, wire baskets or any other con- 
tainers, which will transplant with 
perfect safety at any time. Such 
stock can be obtained from your fel- 
low nurseryman. While some of us 
have practiced this idea, I am cer- 
tain that the possibilities of this field 
have hardly been reached. 

As a step in the right direction, 
I suggest a special show garden, con- 
taining only such stock as has been 
grown in pots, tubs, etc., instead of 
having just a heeling-in ground, as 
in the past, where all sorts of plants 
were heeled at random. Plant this 
special garden with potted plants 
only, plunged in peat. 

I have made up a specially pre- 
pared plan, worked out as a show 
garden, showing an arrangement of” 
pot plants to aid in prolonging the 
selling season. This garden can, of 
course, be altered to suit individual 
needs, and the idea of it is to show 
visitors and prospective buyers just 
how such plants should be used in 
the home garden. Varieties of plants 
which take two or more years to 
mature or show character must be 
represented by at least one matured 
plant, in front of which the younger 
potted ones are plunged. 

You will have the great advantage 
of conveying to your prospective 
buyer, from the time he enters your 
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show garden, the idea that, for in- 
stance, plants along a stone wall are 
such as will climb or cling; therefore, 
one side of the garden should con- 
sist of a wall of natural stone, and 
perhaps against this wall one or two 
trained fruit trees in tubs could be 
shown. Another section of this wall 
could show perennials, etc., adaptable 
to dry walls. 

Other sections of beds in the 
garden should feature ground covers, 
keeping the evergreen from the de- 
ciduous ones; plants suitable for ac- 
cent points, such as standard roses, 
standard lantanas, etc.; plants suit- 
able for planting between flagstones; 
plants suitable for trellis, pergolas, 
etc.; plants suitable for edging and 
bordering; flowering shrubs, and an- 
nuals. 

Another section might show per- 
ennials, of which a good many could 
be carried in 4 or 5-inch pots, for 
clients to use to replace others that 
have finished blooming. This would 
be a great help to owners of gardens 
of limited space. 

Provide for a 


neat shelter with 


chairs and table. Have there pho- 
tographs of gardens, showing where 
and how stock as heeled in has been 
and can be used. 

Label plants neatly and be sure to 
have a clearly prepared list of items 
in the garden, with prices. Be sure 
to have the items on this list num- 
bered, corresponding with numbers 
in the garden, so that visitors may 
readily locate whatever they are in- 
terested in. 

Flowering plants, not in bloom at 
the time the prospective buyers call, 
should be supplemented with photo- 
graphs or color plates of such plants 
in bloom, stating time of flowering. 

Give this garden ample publicity 
in your local papers, catalogues or 
other literature you may issue. 

To make it unnecessary to keep too 
much help in your sales garden 
throughout the week, mention spe- 
cific days in your advertising, stating 
now is the time to plant such-and- 
such. Urge customers to carry what 
they buy, avoiding the expense of 
delivering small items at great dis- 
tance. 
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The average plant lover is not so 
busy in his garden in late spring or 
early summer and will come to your 
grounds much more readily than in 
the height of the season. 

Provide for ready, neat containers, 
into which plants sold can be slipped 
without delay. 

Once they are on your grounds, 
take advantage of taking visitors 
through your general nursery, pre 
paring the way for future orders 
We all realize we must have a draw 
ing card or a magnet to bring people 
to visit us. Once they are in the 
nursery, sales are almost certain, and 
this garden will be such a drawing 
card; so take full advantage of it. 

In closing, I wish to state that if 
you will give this garden proper 
thought and create one on your 
grounds to suit your needs, your fish 
ing, golfing or sporting days will be 
considerably crimped — unless you 
happen to be of the care-free, happy 
go-lucky type, who will let your 
partner do the worrying and just 
show up once a week to rifle the 
cash register. 
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New Desirable Herbaceous Perennials 


Better Varieties of Hardy Plants Recommended at Ohio Short Course for 
Nurserymen by Eugene S. Boerner, Research Head of Jackson & Perkins Co. 


The perennial border, one of the 
first things to deteriorate in the home 
garden, unlike shrubs, must be re- 
placed or replanted, and when your 
client or customer calls on you to do 
that, make it your business to offer 
as replacement the better newer vari- 
eties. Use Rudbeckia The King in- 
stead of plain dirty-looking Rud- 
beckia purpurea. Use Veronica Blue 
Spire instead of V. spicata. Use the 
new white Liatris scariosa alba, and 
use the new chrysanthemums. If 
your customer is a garden club mem- 
ber, it will give you added prestige 
and a name for having the modern 
plants. If your customers are not 
garden fans, it will help make them 
such by giving them the best vari- 
eties and the best effect for the 
space used in the garden. Form the 
habit of labeling your perennials in 
their borders. This makes your cus- 
tomers plant-minded and keeps them 
interested. An interested customer 
is a steady customer, and that builds 
up your business. 

Here is a partial list of the better 
perennials offered this year. 

Anthemis Moonlight, a new softer 
yellow, is taking its place with the 
orange, sprawly Sancta Johannis and 
the real favorite, Perry’s variety. 

The asters are a field now being 
more actively explored, and the next 
few years may offer many fine new 
things. The latest developments are 
showing extra-large flowers and more 
disease-resistance. In the dwarfs, 
which were the vogue recently, I like 
Bluebird, Lilac Time, Snow Sprite 
and Countess of Dudley, or Con- 
stance. Among the 12-inch dwarf 
varieties, I like Marjorie, Victor and 
Niobe. 

The taller fall asters are my favor- 
ites, however, and I have liked Am- 
ethyst, Colonel Durham, purple; 
Silver Sheen, blue; Mount Everest, 
white; Charles Wilson, red, and Pink 
Nymph. Some of the old favorites 
are still popular, but the newer ones 
are gaining on them. I hope we shall 
all be using them more, for they have 
a real place in the autumn garden. 

Golden Giant is the first of a new 
strain of large-flowered, semidouble 
fragrant coreopsis. It is good, comes 


true from seed and will soon be fol- 
lowed by others, including even flow- 
ers with full-crested centers. 

Delphiniums are receiving a great 
deal of attention, and this year we 
have a full quota of the giant Pacific 
strain. This strain has a wide range 
of colors, with fine large flowers, 
and is being generally tested. It will 
find many friends next summer, and 
some probably may not be able to 
have absolute success with them. 

There are, of course, the stand- 
by delphinium strains, such as the 
Leonian strain, the various Vander- 
bilt strains and others. There are 
also new ones in the offing, built for 
particular hardiness, which are em- 
bodying many of the features now 
available with the ruggedness so 
much sought in the colder regions. 
The new Ruysii strain and the first 
variety of it, Pink Sensation, will be 
available next fall and spring. The 
latter is like Belladonna in form and 
growth and is continuously in flower 
even as late as mid-November. 

Geums have been passed by too 
frequently because of their semi- 
hardiness, but the new pair, Princess 
Van Orange and Fire Opal, have 
withstood 30 degress below zero with 
us. They have interesting flower 
value and excellent foliage value and 
should be used. 

Gypsophila Bristol Fairy is still my 
favorite, but Rosy Veil, the low pink 
double form, has a definite place in 
every garden. 

Gypsophila Bodgeri, the interme- 
diary form, is also double, but does 
not have the depth of color of Rosy 
Veil. 

Gaillardias are not often received 
favorably on account of the difficulty 
in handling them, but the yellow 
Mr. Sherbrooke, the red Ruby and 
the tall upright The King are re- 
ceiving much notice this year. Mr. 
Sherbrooke seems to indicate it will 
live under ordinary conditions. 

In your autumn gardens, together 
with tall asters, the medium-growing 
heleniums should have more use. 
Moerheim Beauty is not new, but is 
not used enough. The new dark 
form, Peregrina, coming out this 
year, should be popular. It grows 


about three and one-half feet high 
and has chestnut-colored flowers. 

The gay Chipperfield Orange is 
gaining rapidly and will be one of 
our regular autumn plants soon. Plant 
these newer heleniums in the border. 
They will not become too tall nor 
untidy and will be gratefully appre- 
ciated. 

Lavandulas are always desired, but 
have been too tender for us and too 
short-lived. There is being offered 
this year an R. H. S. award variety 
supposed to be real hardy, Lavandula 
Twickel Purple. It grows eighteen 
inches tall and has deep lavender 
blue blooms and is fragrant, too. 

There are some interesting new 
oriental poppies being offered. This 
is a specialist's field I have not ex- 
plored much, but Mrs. Belago, salm- 
on pink with orange spots at the 
base, sounds interesting. 

Physostegia Summer Glow is be- 
ing hailed as a variation in that field 
and will be watched with interest. 

For the vast field of cut flower 
growers, Liatris scariosa alba is going 
to be a fine addition. It has the same 
general habits as scariosa, but is 
white. It will fit well into the garden 
plants, too. At present the seeds 
come about seventy-five per cent true. 

Pyrethrum Pink Bouquet is a rug: 
ged new double pink variety. It de- 
rives its name from its habit of 
throwing many flowers on one spike, 
and its favor from the fact that it 
keeps its head up and does not sprawl 
when in full bloom. It also does not 
reflex its ray petals even when 
through blooming. - 

The phlox family has had many 
additions in recent years. Tigress, 
Columbia and others have found a 
steady place. This year Augusta is 
joining them. 

Esther Read, the new hardy double 
Shasta daisy, is here to stay. Once 
established, it is always in bloom 
and produces a mighty fine effect 
in the garden. It is excellent for 
cutting. The double, White Swan, 
and the frilled dainty semidouble, 
Chiffon, are also seeing much de- 
mand. Do not keep Shasta daisies in 
your greenhouses. If you pot them, 
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plunge them in a frame, as they 
do not like forcing. 

Tritoma Tower of Gold is a good 
example of an older item quickly 
regaining favor. It is commonly used 
and with its newer mate, Royal 
Standard, should be used more freely. 
It dates back to Burbank’s origina- 
tions. 

The multicolor hybrid tritomas 
are also quite hardy if originating 
from the proper strains. We have 
plants 3 years old in our garden 
showing twenty flowers or more at a 
time, with a blooming period of over 
six weeks. Three of these interesting 
varieties will be available next year. 

Trollius Golden Queen is help- 
ing to repopularize that family which, 
with its hybrids of europeus, needs 
a spot in our semishady gardens. 

Veronica Blue Spire is marching 
to a real favoritism and is especially 
popular if cut off severely after 
bloom, when it responds quickly 
with another crop. Veronica spi- 
cata rubra is really a slight misnomer, 
for it is only a deep rose, but it 
does not fade like its namesake, spi- 
cata rosea, and is really fine. 

We all know Rudbeckia purpurea 
with its reflexed fading flowers. It 
does become rather unsightly as it 
grows older. Its prototype Rud- 
beckia The King has overcome these 
faults. It has a clear rosy red color 
to the end, and the petals never 
reflex. The cone also is attractive. 

While on the west coast, I saw a 
fine new Apricot viola. I have not 
seen it offered, but no doubt it will 
be available as seed this year. I 
also saw some fine Iceland poppies, 
large and of good color, far and away 
better than the older strains. 

There are several large groups, 
such as German and Japanese irises 
and peonies, I have not touched on 
at all. 

One other large group has had no 
attention, the chrysanthemum group, 
now dominated by the various Ko- 
rean seedlings. The first tall, rangy 
late Koreans have now come down 
to bushy early and medium plants 
in both single and double form. In 
the doubles, King Midas, Rapture, 
The Moor, Mrs. Sam T. Rotan and 
Ember are representative. In the 
singles, Sensation, Nancy Copland, 
Lovelight, Urchin and Pink Luster 
are among the leaders of the recent 
ones. 


The Amelia, or Pink Cushion, type 


has received immense publicity and 
has been sold in unbelievable quanti- 
ties. Various colored sports have 
appeared and a new _ seedling, 
Achievement, is being offered this 
year. There should be a good 
market for this if it is at all like its 
first parent, and I understand it is so. 

In England the most-talked-of nov- 
elties are, of course, the Russell 
lupines. The difficulty of growing 
them in this country will slow up 
any wide popularity, but they are ex- 
tremely interesting in their new 
range of sizes and their distinctive 
coloring. The fact that the pouch 
is a distinct color from the upright 
gives the appearance of a barber pole, 
usually in distinct colors. The fact 
that plants will vary all the way 
from twelve inches to fifty inches 
is also interesting. 

In the field of the future, I can 
see many important advances—pure 
pink platycodons, coreopsis with 
crested centers, true colored winter 
hardy delphiniums, red, yellow and 
pink large-flowered delphiniums; pink 
lily of the valley, 4-inch flowers on 
Michaelmas daisies, double and semi- 
double Shasta daisies and many 
others. 

When thinking about your newer 
varieties to feature and telling your 
customers about them, have you ever 
given thought to really what consti- 
tutes a novelty? 

Is it, as one would infer, some- 
thing absolutely new, just being of- 
fered for the first time, or is it some- 
thing good, new to most of your cus- 
tomers and not commonly in use? 
To me the latter definition is as im- 


W. F. Ilgenfritz. 
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portant as the first. For example, no 
one can deny that Chrysanthemum 
Amelia, renamed Pink Cushion, al- 
though old, has been sold as a novelty 
in great numbers. During the war 
there were numerous such “sleepers” 
produced and sold only in a local 
area, waiting to be popularized many 
years later. 

This year is rather a lean year so 
far as novelties are concerned, but 
we can always fall back on the better 
varieties of the previous years. Al 
though it does take a little more 
effort, it repays many fold; so let us 
keep replacing the old by the new, 
if the new is better and deserves it 





WILBUR F. ILGENFRITZ. 


Wilbur Fishburn Ilgenfritz was by 
popular acclaim made honorary presi 
dent of the Michigan Association of 
Nurserymen at the banquet during 
the winter meeting at Lansing, Feb 
ruary 2. The action was taken in 
recognition of his sixty years as a 
Michigan nurseryman. As token of 
this honor he was presented with an 
engraved silver-mounted gavel. 

“Bill” Ilgenfritz, as he is affection 
ately known by most nurserymen of 
this country, has been the active head 
of I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. for more 
than forty years. His keen judgment 
of the nursery market and his ability 
as a grower of nursery stock have 
been great assets to his company. 
His fair and straightforward dealings 
with his fellow nurserymen have won 
him many friends, and while he has 
always been genial and kindly in his 
associations, he has never failed 
where courage and fearlessness were 
required. 

An active church worker and Ma 
son for many years, he has also had 
a part in civic affairs of his commu 
nity. 

Having a mechanical turn of mind, 
he has constructed all of the cellars 
in use by I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
and developed planting implements 
and digging plows which are in wide 
use in the trade today. 

In his span of life he spent four- 
teen years as a nursery salesman dur- 
ing the horse and buggy days and 
has seen the nursery business de 
velop through almost three-quarters 
of a century. 

June 21 “Bill” Ilgenfritz will round 
out his eightieth year and is still an 
active nurseryman. 
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Identifying the Lindens 


Third in Series of Articles Discusses Characteristics of the Small-leaved 
Linden, Tilia Cordata — By Leon Croizat, of the Arnold Arboretum 


Tilia cordata was known to the 
English nation as the small-leaved lin- 
den, ‘or lime, a long time before the 
Pilgrim fathers landed at the rock of 
Plymouth. The name has endured 
and, in some unaccountable way, it has 
even grown. Today are called Tilia 
vulgaris a great many Tilia cordata 
which happen to have leaves some- 
what larger than those of the average 
run of the species. 

The small-leaved linden is identified 
with ease if only it is kept in mind that 
the size of the leaf, as such, is a char- 
acter of no value. I do not mean 
to say that in most cases Tilia cordata 
has leaves that are as large as those 
of other species, because that would 
not be true. What I wish to make 
clear, however, is that a linden may 
be Tilia cordata even if its leaves meas- 
ure three or three and one-half inches 
across. Normally the leaf measures 
about two or twoand one-half inches. 


Regardless of size, when fully grown 
the leaf of Tilia cordata is hairless, 
bluish bloomy underneath. Fairly 
large tufts of woolly hairs occur at 
the fork of the main nerves. In the 
specimens that best represent the spe- 
cies the color of these tufts is chest- 
nut brown, almost reddish. The teeth 
at the margin of the blade tend to 
point forward and to be triangular; in 
no case are they bristly, hooked or 
rimmed with a thin glass-like border. 
A trained observer will notice, fur- 
thermore, that in the small-leaved lin- 
den the veinlets that run between the 
main nerves are weak, not nearly so 
distinctly etched out as in other spe- 
cies. The name “cordata™” (heart- 
shaped) is well chosen, because in this 
linden are seldom found leaves 
abruptly cut slantwise at the base. As 
a rule the leaves are notched, truly 
cordate (as botanists say), and 
sharply and shortly pointed. 

The cluster of the flowers of this 
linden is a delicate structure, with a 
wing that to a greater extent than 
in other tilia tends to fold backward, 
finally standing at a right angle with 
the stem that supports it. The flowers 
are scarcely larger than a dime, if at 
all larger, pale of color and compara- 
tively numerous in the cluster. I have 


noticed on occasion frequent enough to 
deserve mention that the stamens (or 
thread-like parts that carry the fer- 
tilizing dust, or pollen) are orange to 
brick-colored at the tip, which to my 
knowledge is not seen to happen in 
other commonly cultivated lindens. 
While in the other species the clusters 
of flowers are borne hanging down, 
in Tilia cordata is noticeable a distinct 
tendency to carry them nearly hori- 
zontal, and even slightly upturned. 
This peculiar habit is one that I often 
use for identification in winter, when 
it is most easily noticed and most pro- 
nounced. 

The fruit is scarcely larger than a 
good-size seed of orange, often 
shaped like a gourd or a pear, alto 
gether smooth or weakly ribbed. It 
can be crushed between the fingers 
without the slightest effort. More fre- 
quently than in any other linden I 
know of, the fruit of this species tends 
to stay on the treé throughout the 
winter. It does not take a great deal 
of attention to spot it, etched against a 
glorious blue sky in a crisp wintry 
morn. Nor does it take a great deal 
of artistic talent to notice the peculiar 
combination of color that is displayed 
by the bud and by the growth of the 


last two seasons. In about fifty per 








cent of the trees and saplings of the 
small-leaved linden the bud is green- 
ish or yellowish throughout the win- 
ter, and the branchlet at the tip is 
bright yellow brown. This combina- 
tion is unique, at least to the extent 
of the lindens that are in common 
cultivation. With little training any- 
one can perform the feat, amazing to 
the ordinary mortal, of walking briskly 
across the grounds of a nursery and 
of calling out many Tilia cordata. I 
think I have done it, and I know that 
I have seen others do it, too, as soon 
as they were told what to look at. 
The identification of the small-leaved 
linden in its leafless state is just as 
difficult as that of the Norway, syca- 
more and sugar maples, which is sup- 
posed to be trying, except when made 
on the whole plant. The unvarnished 
truth is, on the contrary, that there 
is nothing difficult in it. The whole 
point is to know what to look at. 
Thus, about half the Tilia cordata 
can be recognized in winter by the 
contrast of the colors of the bud and 
of the twig. The remaining half does 
not present unreasonable difficulties, 
either. The slender, somewhat wavy 
branchlet is yellow brown even in the 
plants in which the bud becomes pur- 
plish or brownish, and this color of 
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the branchlet is not found in other 
commonly cultivated lindens. In ad- 
dition, the main leader in the twig 
tends to be as long as, or little longer 
than, the side shoots. The result of this 
tendency is the formation of a crowded 
spray which is well shown in the 
illustration on the preceding page. 

The characters of identification that 
can be derived from the habit and pe- 
culiarities of this linden are numer- 
ous. A dendrologist soon learns that 
Tilia cordata is unlike every other 
European linden, and he is not sur- 
prised in learning that all the affini- 
ties of this species are with Asiatic, 
not with European species. While 
Tilia cordata is now found native in 
northern Europe, it is peculiar that it 
does not grow in the regions to which 
the plants truly native to Europe were 
confined when huge sheets of ice came 
down from Scandinavia at the time 
of the ice age, some fifty thousand 
years ago. I believe that Tilia cordata 
entered Europe rather late, as an 
Asiatic migrant, although I dare not 
believe that it is on this account that 
it frost-cracks badly in severe winters. 

Leaving aside scientific or half- 
scientific theories for the present, I 
may suggest as additional useful 
pointers of identification the follow- 
ing: 

(a) The bark is rough and dark, 
dull red and smooth on young 
branches and plants. The main limbs 
tend to run off the trunk at a right 
angle, or at least with but a shallow 
bend. Old trees, consequently, have 
a stiffer habit than either Tilia vul- 
garis or Tilia rubra, with which they 
might be confused. 

(b) Flowers and fruits are pro- 
duced in large quantity. At bloom- 
ing time a healthy tree is covered 
with flowers, and later with fruits. 

(c) When the bud breaks up, and 
the new growth begins to shoot 
forth, the  strap~shaped scales 
(foliaceous stipules, to the botanist) 
standing at the foot of the leafstalk 
are comparatively larger and more 
persistent than in other species. They 
last but a few days, of course, but 
they are quite conspicuous mean- 
while. 

(d) The growth of the season 
turns and assumes winter colors in 
late July in certain plants, and in 
August in all other plants that I 
have seen. 

A detailed account of the differ- 
ences between Tilia cordata and, re- 


spectively, Tilia vulgaris and Tilia 
rubra will be given in the articles 
that will describe these last two lin- 
dens. The small-leaved linden can 
be confused also with the Japanese 
small-leaved linden, which is one of 
its Asiatic relatives. We shall dis- 
cuss the matter when the lindens 
from Asia come up for review. 





FOTHERGILLA MONTICOLA, 
[Concluded from page 2.] 


long. Six to eight feet is this shrub’s 
maximum height, whereas major, 
with its more compact pyramidal 
growth, may reach ten feet under 
optimum conditions. However, the 
plants may not even attain these pro- 
portions under some northern condi- 
tions, judging from the following 
comments made in the April, 1936, 
bulletin of the Morton Arboretum: 


“Though it has not been found 
growing naturally north of Virginia, 
Fothergilla major seems to be per- 
fectly hardy in this locality, and in 
spite of its preference for a moist, 
peaty or sandy loam, has succeeded 
in ordinary garden soil. It is not a 
fast grower, though, and in all prob- 
ability will never exceed four feet in 
height. In extolling its good qualities, 
the glorious fall coloring of its foliage 
must not be overlooked.” 

Comments on similar points made 
in the December 29, 1933, bulletin 
of the Arnold Arboretum are equally 
interesting. They read: “As autumn 
comes on, they (fothergillas) again 
show their individuality by coloring 
most brilliantly. Some bushes are 
pure yellow, others are deeply over- 
laid with brilliant crimson, but in 
either case the colors are clear. As 
a result, from a short distance the 
leaves seem almost to shine as if they 
had been lacquered. 

“They can be grown apparently in 
any good garden soil, though heavy 
applications of peat are reported as 
having a beneficial effect. One or two 
English writers have listed fothergilla 
as rooting from cuttings, but in this 
country it has been found a very 
difficult subject. The simplest method 
of propagation is to pot up small 
suckers from the base of established 
plants and to grow them until they 
are ready for a permanent position. 
The species can be grown from seeds 
sown when ripe and kept in a cool 
greenhouse, where they germinate in 
about six months. These seedlings 
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should be grown in small wooden 
flats for a year or so, and are then 
ready to be potted up.” It is possible 
the use of growth-promoting sub- 
stances would prove helpful in root- 
ing the cuttings. 

The flowers, which lack petals and 
owe their showiness to the long 
white stamens with yellow anthers, 
appear as tufts at the tips of the 
branches just as the leaves are unfold- 
ing. Usually the shrubs seem to be 
bare except for the tiny white bottle 
brushes. April and May are the 
flowering months, depending upon 
the latitude; at the Morton Arbore- 
tum, F. major usually blooms in early 
May. The fothergillas belong to the 
witch-hazel family and are so similar 
to their cousins, the witch-hazels, 
that more than one botanist has mis- 
taken them for a lower, more com- 
pact witch-hazel at that season of the 
year. 

Here, then, are shrubs with attrac- 
tive features from early spring until 
late fall, and it appears only the 
limited supply of these springscents 
is holding them back from their right- 
ful popularity. May the situation be 
remedied shortly. To round out their 
offerings, nurserymen should also 
propagate the dwarfest form of all, 
Gardeni, with a maximum height 
of three feet under the best condi- 
tions and probably somewhat shorter 
under most. 


CALIFORNIA nurserymen may 
be especially interested in the Janu- 
ary issue of the National Horticul 
tural Magazine, in which Catherine 
D. Jones describes “Thirty More 
Climbers for California,” the article 
covering forty-six pages, of which 
twelve are full-page plates. She con- 
tributed previous articles on climbers 
for that state in the January issues 
of 1936 and 1937 of the same mag- 
azine. 


THE list of rare woody orna- 
mental plant materials presented, 
with some brief descriptions, by 
Henry J. Hohman, of the Kingsville 
Nurseries, Kingsville, Md., at the 
Ohio short course, covers the eight 
mimeographed pages which compose 
the February issue of Nursery Notes 
prepared by L. C. Chadwick, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, from 
whom copies are obtainable. This 
bulletin is issued by the codperating 
agricultural extension service. 
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Androsaces of Easy Culture 


Many Rock Jasmines Refute the Popular Impression That They Are Difficult 
to Grow, Adding Much Beauty to the Alpine Garden — By C. W. Wood 


So much has been written about an- 
drosaces, much of it relating how dif- 
ficult they are to grow, the impres- 
sion seems to have got around that 
all the species are just about impossi- 
ble to grow in our climate. That 
opinion is apparently not confined to 
amateurs, either, for many commercial 
growers seem to share it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is only a half-truth and, 
like so many of that ilk, has wrought 
great injustice upon a group of amia- 
ble beauties. 

Of all the reputedly difficult al- 


pines, including gentians, eritrichiums, 
primulas, saxifrages and androsaces, 
the last-named, excluding the saxatile 
species, are the safest bet for the be- 
ginner in alpine culture. It is quite 
true that some of the incrusted saxi- 
frages are of fairly amiable disposi- 
tions and should be more used in 
American gardens, yet most of them 
suffer more in my northern garden 
from summer heat and drought than 
almost any of the androsaces which 
have their flowers in umbels. And ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, the 
saxifrages cannot compare in beauty 
with the latter, either in silvery rosette 
or in flower. It is easy, of course, to 
get into trouble in androsaces if one 
cares to try his luck with the solitary- 
flowered or aretian group—a quest 
that should be undertaken with the 
full understanding that lasting success 
is not a part of their outdoor culture 
under midwest conditions, and per- 
haps not in any part of the United 
States except in a few favored spots 
like the Puget sound country. But 
if one confines his efforts to the kinds 
which will be mentioned later, not only 
will enduring prosperity usually fol- 
low, but great satisfaction will be a 
part of the venture. 


Asia is bountifully blessed with an- 
drosace species which have their flow- 
ers in umbels, most of them being 
hardy even here in northern Michi- 
gan, where the thermometer sometimes 
reaches as much as 40 degrees below 
zero, and all that I have grown are 
quite easy to manage under ordinary 
garden conditions. Among the love- 
liest of these Asians is A. sarmentosa, 
with large, woolly, silvery rosettes and 


in early summer a riot of rose-pink 
flowers on 4-inch stems. It spreads 
by means of strawberry-like runners, 
at the end of each being a miniature 
rosette, which soon takes root, spread- 
ing beauty over quite a large area in 
time. The plant known in gardens as 
A. Chumbyi may be merely a form of 
the next preceding, as some say, or 
it may be a hybrid of A. sarmentosa 
and A. villosa, as others maintain, but 
in either case it is a treasure, because 
of its stunning beauty, great hardiness 
and ease of culture. From the gar 
dener’s standpoint it is merely a com- 
pact sarmentosa with a little more sil- 
ver and fur in its rosette and with more 
brilliantly colored flowers. If I were 
restricted to one rock jasmine I think 
Chumbyi would be my choice. Vari- 
ety Watkinsii is spoken of in Euro- 
pean lists as being larger than the type 
and as having deeper-colored flowers. 
All of which sounds enticing, but 
plants I have grown from seeds are 
scarcely distinguishable from _ the 
type. 

The culture of this sarmentosa group 
calls for no special skill and not a 
great lot of bother. I have found that 
they do best for me, under garden 
conditions, on a north slope where they 
can be given the benefit of shade from 
rocks during the middle of the day. 
The fertility of the soil is not so im- 
portant as to have it well drained, for 
these woolly-leaved plants highly re- 
sent an excess of moisture around the 
crown at any season. I use the ordi- 
nary sandy soil of this section with 
about one-fourth as much leaf mold 
and a top-dressing of stone chips. 
Rosettes taken with an inch or two of 
runner attached and inserted in sand 
with the rosette resting on the surface 
root readily at any time of year and 
afford a sure means of rapid increase of 
stock. 

Closely related to the preceding is 
A. lanuginosa, a lovely silvery creeper, 
lacking the runners of sarmentosa and 
its varieties, but spreading around 
among rocks, filling crevices with its 
silvery gray, ovate leaves and soft rose 
flowers on 4-inch stems from June on- 
ward throughout most of the summer. 
According to my way of looking at 


these matters, it is the loveliest of the 
umbel-bearers, but it seems to be too 
tender for my climate. In any event, 
it has been lost so often during severe 
winters that I have given up trying 
to keep it. Speaking for my own con- 
ditions, the same may be said of variety 
Leichtlinii, which is similar in growth 
to the parent, but its flowers are white 
with a vivid crimson eye. In this cli- 
mate they have to be given a position 
that is sheltered from winter winds, 
which usually means a southern slope, 
and that is too hot for summer unless 
they are given plenty of root moisture. 
In more temperate sections the treat- 
ment recommended for sarmentosa 
would serve the problem, for it seems 
just as amiable as the latter. 

Two little Asiatic rosette-makers, 
A. primuloides and A. sempervivoides, 
should be mentioned before passing on 
to the easy kinds which hail from Euro- 
pean mountains. The first-named is 
so closely related to A. sarmentosa that 
there is little call for the same’ garden 
to have both, yet there is a difference 
in the rosette, and primuloides’ flow- 
ers are a pleasing pale pink. A. sem- 
pervivoides, although still belonging to 
the sarmentosa group, is so distinct 
and so beautiful it deserves the atten- 
tion of every gardener. It makes tiny 
dark green rosettes, almost hairless, 
which spread conservatively into flat 
mats, over which shine a sea of deep 
pink flowers in umbels commencing 
in late spring and continuing more or 
less throughout the summer. Its spe- 
cific name quite aptly describes its 
pretty little rosettes. Treatment sim- 
ilar to that given A. sarmentosa suits it. 

European species of the silver’ 
rosetted class are generally smaller than 
the ones from the Himalayas; likewise, 
with me, at least, they are a little more 
difficult, unless A. villosa is excepted. 
The one named is a silvery little mite, 
perhaps the most charming of the eas- 
ily grown European kinds. It makes 
tiny, white-hairy, fluffy rosettes and 
has ivory white flowers on 2-inch stems, 
the blooms being quite large in pro- 
portion to the other plant parts. All 
these make a breath-taking spectacle 
and one not too difficult of attainment 
In situations like that described in the 

[Continued on page 12.} 
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CHAPTER ORGANIZATION. 


The formation of chapters of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men has proceeded rapidly during 
the past two months at trade winter 
meetings. While the technical de- 
tails may require some time to com- 
plete, it is apparent that all but an 
extremely few states have taken the 
necessary steps to obtain representa- 
tion on the board of governors of 
the A. A. N. when it meets in De- 
troit next July. In a good many 
cases the necessary signatures for 
charter applications have been ob- 
tained, and in a few cases the char- 
ters have been granted. 

The important business of the 
chapters is the election of their dele- 
gates to the A. A. N. board of 
governors. Proceeding further, some 
chapters are adopting by-laws. The 
set drawn up for chapter No. 1, 
formed in Ohio, has been adopted 
almost verbatim by chapter No. 2, 
in Michigan. For the guidance of 
those who may be called upon to 
draw up by-laws for chapters in other 
states, the complete set adopted in 
Ohio is given here: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, 
Chapter No. 1. 

The active members of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen of the state of Ohio do hereby 
associate ourselves together for the purpose of 
completing the organization of a chapter as pro- 
vided in article IV, sections 2 and 8, of the by- 
laws of said association. 

Under authority granted in charter 1 of said 
American Association of Nurserymen dated at 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1987, we hereby 
adopt and approve the following by-laws by 
which the activities of this organization shall 


be governed: 
BY-LAWS. 


Article I: The name of this organization shall 
be ‘‘The Ohio Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation ef Nurserymen.”’ 

Article Il: The geographical unit, from which 
membership in this chapter shall be comprised, 
is the state of Ohio, 

Article III: The objects of this chapter shall be: 
- To elect delegates and alternates to serve 

on the board of governors of the American Asso- 

ciation of Nurserymen. 

2. To join with the delegates from the other 
chapters in the central region for the purpose of 
nominating the member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Association of Nurserymen 
to represent this region. 

3. To engage in any lawful activities which 
will enhance and promote the interest and wel- 
fare of its members, the industry at large or the 
general public. 

Article IV: Membership. 

1. All members of the American Association 
of Nurserymen in this territory automatically be- 
come members of this chapter to participate in 
objects one (1) and two (2) as above stated and 
may participate in all other activities upon pay- 
ment of dues as hereinafter provided. 

2. New members applying for membership 
may be recommended to the executive committee 
of the American Association of Nurserymen and 
upon notification that they have been accepted 
shall become members of this chapter. 

3. Membership in this chapter is contingent 
upon maintenance of membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen in accordance 
with article III of that association. 

Article V: Officers and Delegates. 

1. The officers of this chapter shall be a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, and an 
executive committee, who shall be intrusted with 
the management of the affairs of this chapter 
and perform the usual duties of such offices. 

2. The executive committee shall consist of 
the president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer 
ex clo and two others elected from the mem- 
bership. 


3. The election of these officers shall be by 
ballot or acclamation at the annual meeting of 
the chapter and they shall serve for one year or 
until their successors are chosen. 

4. Delegates and aiternates to serve on the 
board of governors of the American Association 
of Nurserymen shall be selected, in accordance 
with article IV, sections 2 and 5. of the by-laws 
of the American Association of Nurserymen. 

5. The names of the delegates to serve on the 
board of governors of the American Association 
of Nurserymen shall be certified to the secretary 
of that association by the secretary of the chap- 
ter at least thirty (30) days before the annual 
meeting of the American Association of Nursery- 
men. 

6. The delegates from this chapter serving on 
the board of governors of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen shall join with the delegates 
from other chapters in the central region either 
at or before the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Nurserymen for the purpose of 
nominating the member of the executive com- 
mittee to represent this region. 

Article VI: Meetings. 

1. The annual meeting sball be held at any 
time during the year so long as delegates may 
be selected in time to be certified to the secre- 
tary of the American Association of Nursery- 
men at least thirty (30) days before the annual 
meeting of that association. 

Additional meetings may be held at the call of 
the president or at the written request of any 
five members of the chapter. 

2. A quorum at any meeting shall consist of 
not less than one-third of the members of the 


chapter. 

Article VII: Revenue. Dues may be assessed 
against the members of this chapter upon the 
recommendation of the executive committee 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
at any regular meeting, provided that the non- 
payment of these dues shall not deprive any 
member of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen in this territory of participating in ob- 
jects one (1) and two (2) of these by-laws. 

Article VIII: Amendments. These by-laws may 
be amended at any regular meeting by a two- 
thirds vete of the members present, and shall 
automatically be amended to conform at any 
time that they become in conflict with the 
articles of incorporation and by-laws of the 
American Association of Nurserymen. 





STUDY STATE LAWS. 


The executive committee of the 
A. A. N., at its meeting in January, 
authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study existing state inspec- 
tion and quarantine laws and report 
to the convention at Detroit next 
July. The purpose is toward making 
these laws more uniform and to dis- 
courage further state legislation tend- 
ing to set up trade barriers. The 
committee has been appointed and 
consists of Lee McClain, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; 
Lester C. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J.; 
Harold S. Welch, Shenandoah, Ia., 
and Ray D. Hartman, San Jose, Cal. 


TARIFF PROTEST. 


The announcement that the gov- 
ernment of the United States is 
negotiating with Great Britain for a 
reciprocal trade agreement carries 
with it mention of those products on 
which the United States will consider 
granting concessions, and among 
them are “cuttings, seedlings and 
grafted or budded plants or ever- 
green ornamental trees, shrubs or 
vines and all other nursery or green- 
house stock, not specially provided 
for.” 
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In the belief that the existing 
tariffs on horticultural products 
should be maintained, the A. A. N. 
executive committee has authorized 
the filing of a protest with the com- 
mittee on reciprocity information of 
the Department of State at Wash- 
ington. The date by which such 


protests are to be filed is February 
19, and public hearings are an- 
nounced as opening March 14. 





CONVENTION PLANS. 


The committee on arrangements 
for the A. A. N. convention at De- 
troit, July 20 to 22, has laid out its 
entertainment plans. Preceding the 
convention, Sunday, July 17, will be 
provided a bus trip to the famous 
Greenfield Village created by Henry 
Ford, with luncheon at Dearborn. 

Monday, a 6-hour boat trip in the 
afternoon and early evening will pro- 
vide a period when affiliated associa- 
tions can hold meetings with full at- 
tendance without interfering with 
convention sessions. Dinner and 
music will be provided on the boat. 
Business sessions will be held Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, the 
annual banquet taking place on Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The arrangements committee con- 
sists of Harry E. Malter, chairman; 
Benjamin J. Greening, Harold P. 
Paul, Ralph I. Coryell and Bert J. 
Manahan. 

The Book-Cadillac hotel has been 
selected as convention headquarters. 
All meeting rooms are air-condi- 
tioned, as well as some of the sleep- 
ing rooms. In place of the “Cold 
Storage Cellar” and “Packing Shed” 
of other years, there will be a garden 
provided with tables as a social meet- 
ing place. 





FOR five years the New York 
Botanical Garden has provided a 
course of training for young Amer- 
ican gardeners modeled after that in 
use at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, England. More recently the 
program was broadened to permit an 
exchange of gardeners with Kew. 
Since the inception of the plan, thirty- 
two men have been admitted as stu- 
dent gardeners and twelve as appren- 
tices. At present there are thirteen 
student gardeners and three appren- 
tices. The positions received by the 
nineteen graduates indicate the thor- 
ough training received in the two to 
four years spent at the garden. 
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The Silver Lining in the Nursery Business 


Perplexities of the Present and Their Future Solution Discussed by Joel P. Barnes in 
Address as President of New England Nurserymen’s Association at Recent Convention 


A year ago the main question in 
our minds was not whether our busi- 
ness would be better in 1937 than it 
had been in 1936, but how much 
better. We all thought it would be 
better, of course. Perhaps it was 
just our “new year” hopefulness. 


Things looked real bright last Janu- 
ary and February, for home building 
was well under way. Such a trend 
certainly makes an excellent outlet 
for our products and services. Then, 
too, other industries showed promise 
of a real boom. New activity was 
evident everywhere, and employ- 
ment in these other industries jumped 
way ahead of previous years. 

Such activity made us start think- 
ing about the future and making 
definite long-range plans for handling 
an increased demand for our products. 
We stepped up the propagation in 
many items and then had a look about 
our property for increased growing 
land. In brief, that was the picture 
during the winter months. 

Spring soon came upon us, and 
we gave little thought to the outside 
world. Our real interest was in get- 
ting our orders delivered and planted 
and our new spring planting taken 
care of. However, when a brief lull 
came, we read back about all of the 
strikes and different types of labor 
unrest that had been going on and 
was still continuing in other indus- 
tries. Then, too, there was talk of 
war, not to mention the big stick 
which political Washington held 
over American business, with which 
you are all familiar. 

Later on in the year, during our 
autumn business, there appeared a 
definite lull. We learned later that 
this was a recession or a mild de- 
pression. We might have had a good 
year if it had not been for this set- 
back. Maybe it was a good thing 
in a way, for it made us think of the 
many problems which confront us 
today. 

Actually, we are in this business 
of growing and selling plants to make 
a living and profit. Profits have been 
made in the past, and they will be 
made again. Will they be made on 
the same basis in which they were 
made in the past? I cannot say. 


I doubt it very much, for we are in 
a period of transition. This change 
brings forth many serious problems 
for us to consider which may affect 
our potential earnings. 

In every industry you will find 
that the outstanding organizations 
are those which keep up with the 
times in all of their activities. As 
nurserymen, we can go a long way 
in keeping up to date by improving 
the quality and standards of our 
products. Propagating and handling 
only the best strains or improved 
varieties is one safe step. Our buy- 
ing public is becoming more par- 
ticular every year, and customers will 
demand only the best plant of its 








JOEL P. BARNES. 


Interest in organization work and native 
executive ability brought Joel P. Barnes 
to the head of important trade associations 
at an age when some young nurserymen 
just begin to attend them. Born Decem- 
ber 27, 1909, at Yalesville, Conn., he 
started working for the Barnes Bros. Nurs- 
ery Co. in January, 1929, and has been 
its manager since 1930. In 1933 he was 
elected president of the Connecticut 
Nurserymen’s Association and in 1937 was 
chosen for the same office in the New 
England Nurserymen’s Association. Last 
year he was made vice-chairman of the 
Council .of Eastern Nurserymen. He 
has been keenly interested. in codperative 
effort through trade organizations as a 
means of raising standards and benefiting 
the industry. At home he is primarily 
interested in trying out new varieties of 
plants and in maintaining a clean, neat 
nursery. He is unmarried and has two 
absorbing sports hobbies, skiing in winter 
and sailing in summer. 
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type, and in addition they expect to 
pay only a fair price for it. They 
will insist on having our personnel, 
our sales grounds and buildings neat 
and attractive, and that their orders 
be wrapped with the neatness and 
care which they would find in any 
modern store on Main street. 

I'll pass briefly over propagation, 
for that is a subject in itself. Other 
than better selection of strains which 
I have just mentioned, we need to 
keep close track of our propagation. 
Don’t grow too much of one thing 
unless you can prove to yourself that 
you can dispose of it without making 
a glut on the market and thus spoil 
the hope of making a profit for your- 
self and for other more conservative 
growers and dealers. Don't let your 
inventory list get too big and top- 
heavy. This means that you must not 
hesitate to discard an old variety 
when a newer improvement, of proven 
quality, has been brought upon the 
market. 

Is your nursery soil in good con- 
dition, or-has it been allowed to be- 
come depleted during the past few 
years? When you go home, it might 
be a good idea for you to check on 
it and make definite plans for its im- 
provement. Good growing soil will 
be a great satisfaction to yourself 
and to your customers. 

Another problem which faces us is 
labor. We must find ways of improv- 
ing its efficiency. On an average, the 
labor cost in producing nurseries is 
over sixty per cent of our volume of 
business, while other industries which 
are competing for the same customer's 
dollar have a labor cost of from ten 
to twenty-five per cent. There is rea- 
son, therefore, to give labor serious 
consideration, since it is our biggest 
overhead expense. Labor offers the 
greatest opportunity for developing 
leaks and drains on our potential 
profits. What can be done about it? 
I wish I knew. Other industries have 
improved their labor by developing 
labor-saving machinery. It seems al- 
most impossible for us to do that; so 
until some horticultural inventor 
comes along we can concentrate on 
improving the labor conditions which 
we have. Possibly there are many 
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operations you could improve upon by 
your own thought or by talking to 
others, which would reduce your la- 
bor costs. Possibly some improvement 
could be made in the personnel of 
your organization. Are they happy 
and are they working under satisfac- 
tory conditions? These conditions are 
essential for we must be prepared for 
the time in the near future when 
unionization in the nursery business 
becomes general. The union demands 
are strict and call for higher wages. 
If our customers do not like to pay 
higher prices than they do now, we 
must make up the difference in more 
efficient labor management. It is a 
serious problem, and one for all of us 
to solve. 

I don’t want to appear here with an 
unwarranted pessimistic attitude, but 
we have another problem—that of 
problems affecting us nurserymen in 
national legislation. You are all fa- 
miliar with the good work already done 
by the newly reorganized American 
Association of Nurserymen in clari- 
fying our position in relation to the 
social security act. This does not end 
our national problems, however, for 
there are many others, such as gov- 
ernment nurseries operating in compe- 
tition with those privately owned; the 
Jones act, which will make nursery- 
men out of farmers and at the gov- 
ernment’s expense; increase in gov 
ernment taxes from all angles; the pos- 
sibility of coming under the wages 
and hours bill; the possible changes in 
federal quarantine 37. All of these 
problems and many more to come 
which we do not know about now, 
not including our own local prob- 
lems, mean one thing. It means that 
we must codperate in strengthening 
and supporting our state, regional and 
national trade associations. 

If you are seriously engaged in the 
nursery business and want to stay in 
business, if you want insurance against 
government and labor interference leg- 
islation, if you want to know what is 
going on in the nursery world, if you 
consider your neighbor nurseryman a 
man worth knowing better, if you be- 
lieve a group can do more than any 
individual for the betterment of the 
industry, if you want a voice in the 
activities of your own industry and 
save yourself real dollars, then get in 
back of your trade organization. In 
other words join the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. It is reor- 
ganized for your benefit; its officers 


want to solve your problems, and all 
they ask is your coéperation. Isn't 
that a fair deal? 

Now we're really in a good busi- 
ness, and all of us are proud of it. 
The problems that come before us are 
all in the day’s work—they really are 
not so bad or so difficult as they may 
sound. Gradually they are solved, and 
we look forward to the next with a 
feeling of security and ambition. 
We're in a_ pleasurable business. 
We're inside and out, often doing en- 
tirely different work from day to day, 
and it’s healthy work too. How many 
of you would like to be behind an 
automatic machine locked in a cage all 
day? Not many of us, I'll bet. 

What is the outlook for 1938? Any- 
thing can happen—nothing may hap- 
pen. The natural enthusiasm for 
plants among most people and the love 
of the outdoors will always bring a 
demand for our products. The rest is 
up to us. 





ANDROSACES. 
{Continued from page 9.]} 
paragraph on sarmentosa’s needs and 
in a perfectly drained limestone soil, 
it normally goes cheerfully to work 
at its appointed task of adding beauty 
to the rock garden scene in a way few 
plants of equally easy culture can ap- 
proach. Perhaps a few words regard- 
ing flower color in A. villosa may not 
be out of place, for it is a subject 
about which we read many conflicting 
statements. Nicholson says they are 
pink; Mrs. Wilder is of the same con- 
viction; Bailey says white or rose with 
a yellow red throat; Correvon indi- 
cates pink and white, and Farrer is 
positive in his statement that they are 
white. Plants that I have grown from 
seeds on several occasions have been 
quite uniformly ivory white with a 
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golden eye. Perhaps variation is the 
answer. That villosa does vary is ap- 
parent from European lists, which 
show variety arachnoidea as being 
smaller of rosette, more silky and 
large-flowered, and its subvariety su- 
perba with still larger flowers. The 
other European species of the silvery- 
rosetted class, A. Chamzjasme, that | 
have grown has been far less tractable 
It seems to want more root moisture 
than I have been able to give it in 
the garden, and I am not sure that its 
beauty, when compared with villosa, 
would justify the effort to make it 
thrive. 

Among the fairly easy kinds, we 
have left a few green-rosetted ones 
from the mountains of Europe, of 
which A. carnea is perhaps the best 
known example. It makes small, em 
erald green, shining rosettes, which 
spread into fairly broad mats in a 
partly shaded spot on a northern slope, 
over which dance myriad bright pink 
flowers on 4-inch stems in early 
spring. It has a number of forms, 
but only one, Laggeri, that I know. 
This ismore ample in rosette; the flow 
ers are more freely produced and a 
deeper pink, and it seems to be a 
little more difficult to grow. In fact, I 
find all these nonhairy kinds, with the 
exception of A. lactea, less amenable 
than the woolly ones, requiring more 
moisture and being more impatient of 
hot sun. In addition, A. carnea is 
definitely an acid lover. On the other 
hand, A. lactea is a limestone plant 
and does quite well under ordinary rock 
garden conditions, provided it is not 
fried under the noonday sun. It makes 
the ordinary hairless, green rosette and 
bears its milk-white flowers (hence the 
name lactea) on 4-inch stems in spring 

To secure a stock of androsace, it is 
often necessary to grow the first plants 
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a FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Large growers of Washington and Kansas-grown 
Apple and Pear Seedlings; Portland-grown 
Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobalan and Quince stocks. 


We carry a complete line of general nursery stock. 


Send list of your wants for prices. 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 





R. S. Lake 
Sec.-Treas. 
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from seeds, for these plants are not 
plentiful in this country. Fortunately, 
that is not a really difficult task, pro- 
vided the grower has plenty of pa- 
tience. First of all, fresh seeds are 
imperative. Sow them in autumn or 
winter, plunging the pans in an out- 
door covered frame and darken the 
pans with several thicknesses of news- 
paper. Remove the sash when warm 
spring weather comes, but keep them 
handy in case frost threatens after 
germination takes place. If the seed- 
lings are shielded from too bright sun 
and care is used in watering, there 
should be little trouble encountered in 
growing the tiny plants, but the process 
is sure to be slow. After stock plants 
are at hand, vegetative reproduction, 
as described before, or division is a 
quicker method of increase. 





SHADE TREE FEEDING. 


Data reported in 1937 have been 
added to the progress report on ex- 
periments dealing with fertilization of 
shade trees in the nursery which have 
been under way since the autumn of 
1931 at Ohio State University. At 
that time a block of 500 Moline elms 
were planted in rows, 8x10 feet, in 
a well prepared field of silt loam soil, 
previously in an alfalfa sod. Trees 
were selected for a uniform height of 
seven to eight feet and a caliper of 
about six-tenths inch two feet above 
the soil. The block was divided into 
four sections, which received appli- 
cations of fertilizer at different times, 
one in spring, one in spring and July, 
one in July and autumn and one in 
autumn. Each section was divided 
into five plots of twenty-five trees, 
each plot receiving a different mixture 
of commercial fertilizer. 

The trees in all the plots were 
heavily pruned during the autumn of 
1936, to enable the development of 
a top characteristic of the Moline elm, 
but no weight or measurement of the 
prunings was taken. This pruning 
resulted in a vigorous growth of the 
remaining branches during the spring 
and early summer of 1937. 

In reviewing the data recorded 
during 1937 in the January, 1938, 
issue of Nursery Notes, L. C. Chad- 
wick states that it is becoming more 
and more apparent as the experiment 
progresses that the inconsistency of 
the data recorded is indicative of the 
fact that fertilizer experiments on 
woody ornamentals outdoors must be 
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This is our 84th consecutive year. 
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of a long-time nature. The tentative 
conclusions he draws from this 6-year 
test are the same as given last year, 
with the addition of the final one, as 
follows: 

Ample moisture is necessary for a 
favorable response of small trees to 
fertilizer applications. 

In general, fall applications appear 
more beneficial than those made in 
the spring. 

A complete fertilizer high in nitro- 
gen or a mixture of ammonium sul- 
phate and superphosphate are best of 
the sources tested. 

Applications of ammonium sul- 
phate alone have given little stimula- 
tion. 

Potash does not seem necessary in 
this particular soil type to date. 

Ample moisture seems more impor- 
tant for stimulating growth of young 
trees in good soil than additional ap- 
plications of fertilizers. 

Severe pruning undoubtedly played 
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FOR SPRING 1938 


our usual line of 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 
NATIVE PLANTS 


Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


4. R. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 














a part in the inconsistency of the re- 
sults during 1937 since the moisture 
supply was quite favorable during the 
year. 


FIVE pages of cultural notes on 
hardy deciduous azaleas are contrib- 
uted by Clement G. Bowers to the 
January issue of the Journal of the 


New York Botanical Garden. 





Wisconsin Meeting 


One-day Convention Filled by Business 
Session, Addresses and Chapter Formation 


Although ice and flood waters on the 
highways kept the attendance down to 
about forty, the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Association, 
at the Republican hotel, Milwaukee, 
February 10, was otherwise one of the 
best it has held, the program holding 
the interest of all throughout morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. 

The morning opened with a business 
meeting, at which action was taken to 
amend the by-laws to permit nursery- 
men outside the state to become asso- 
ciate members. Another amendment 
was to increase the directors from three 
to six and to discontinue the legisla- 
tive committee, transferring its work 
to the board of directors. 


Officers Elected. 


The nominating committee, consisting 
of T. A. Singer, chairman; L. J. Baker 
and Harry May, brought in the follow- 
ing slate at the afternoon session, which 
was adopted, as follows: President, 
T. A. Singer, Milwaukee; vice-president, 
Willard Dustrude, Hartland; secretary- 
treasurer, H. W. Riggert, Fort Atkin- 
son; director for one year, N. A. Ras- 
mussen, Oshkosh; director for two years, 
H. W. Haskins, Pardeeville; directors 
for three years, Floyd B. Fancher, Stur- 
tevant, and Karl Junginger, Madison. 
Two directors remain from the former 
board, James Livingstone, Milwaukee, 
and Thomas S. Pinney, Sturgeon Bay. 

M. C. Hepler, who has served the as- 
sociation as secretary-treasurer for sev- 
eral years, has left the nursery business 
to sell real estate. A rising vote of 
thanks was given for his services in 
the past, and he was elected an hon- 
orary member of the association. 

Discussion of assessments on growing 
nursery stock for taxation as personal 
property revealed that the state tax 
commission held such stock taxable, but 
eonsidered the various factors that 
might reduce its value, such as subse- 
quent attacks by insects or diseases, 
drought, inability to sell, ete. 


President’s Address. 


In his short message as president, Karl 
Junginger stressed the necessity of de- 
veloping the sales organization to par- 
allel an increase in production if one is 
to avoid overproduction and consequent 
difficulties. A portion of his remarks 
follows: 

“We have all been reading much about 
business conditions, and your guess 
about whether conditions are go- 
ing to be better the coming spring is 
probably as good as mine. One thing 
is certain. Much nursery stock will be 
planted this spring, whether or not there 
is an increase over the past spring. We 
ean all get our share if we go out and 
work for it, and we can get it at prices 
that spell a profit. 

“Certainly there is one thing we all 
know, and that is that in this day and 
age you can’t consider business condi- 
tions without considering what the gov- 
ernment is doing, for the activities of 
the government itself have become one 


of the strong influences affecting the 
business situation. The old law of sup- 
ply and demand is no longer sufficient 
unto itself. 

“In this regard, I suppose we have all 
been taking into consideration the new 
housing act, which seems to-be one of 
the pieces of legislation which are to be- 
come law during this session and which 
will have a direct affect on our own 
business operations. Everybody knows 
that this country has fallen far behind 
in the matter of new home construc- 
tion, and this action on the part of the 
government promises to correct that 
situation to a certain extent. There is 
every indication that the additional 
home construction program will exert a 
favorable effect on the nursery business 
in general. 

“This increased demand for stock, 
added to the normal demand, which is 
ordinarily quite steady when the public 
has the purchasing power to buy, might 
make us more conscious than ever of 
some of the scarcity that does exist to- 
day in the cases of certain varieties. 
We all know that the droughts and the 
unseasonable weather of the past few 
years have had a serious effect on the 
supply of stock available. But in our 
business we cannot correct such situa- 
tions overnight as the manufacturer 
does. We can’t speed up machinery or 
put on another shift and at once take 
care of a suddenly increased demand 
for the varieties of stock that are cur- 
rently proving most popular. 

“The records of the past, however, 
show that nurserymen in general do 
make an attempt to overcome short- 
ages, and too often in so doing they 
make serious mistakes. So one word 
of caution I want to pass along today 
is not to try to correct a shortage by 
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overplanting. Instead of pursuing that 
policy, follow a policy of building up 
your sales organization so it will par- 
allel the growing end of your business. 
In other words, don’t grow stock un- 
less you have a sales organization that 
you know can sell that stock, and sell it 
at a profit. The planning of a growing 
campaign is not profitable for the nurs- 
eryman unless he plans a sales campaign 
to go along with it.” 

E. L. Chambers, state entomologist, 
after distributing instructions with re- 
gard to early action against grasshop- 
pers, discussed federal quarantine 37 at 
length. He noted the possibility of 
changes, but asserted the quarantine as 
a whole was here to stay. 

After luncheon, Prof. G. W. Longen- 
ecker, of the landscape department of 
the University of Wisconsin, talked on 
planning the home grounds, with spe 
cial reference to a farm home, assem- 
bling an illustration as he talked by 
means of felt cut-outs. 


Contact Selling. 


An especially fine talk was that on 
contact selling by Charles G. Crabb, 
sales manager of a large Milwaukee 
manufacturing concern and instructor 
of sales promotion at Marquette Uni- 
versity. He distributed a mimeographed 
list of principles of salesmanship, list 
ing eleven buying motives which have 
been determined by extensive tests and 
ehecks. Then he went through the list 
to show the application which might 
be made of each buying motive in the 
sales talk of a nurseryman. A subse 
quent issue will carry a fuller summary 
of the talk in its direct application to 
nursery stock sales, 

“National Aspects of Nursery Legis- 
lation” was the subject of extensive dis- 
cussion by Miles W. Bryant, past presi 
dent and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Nurserymen. After noting various 
phases of the ruling with regard to the 
federal social security tax, he com- 
mented on various pieces of legislation, 
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Closing-out Sale 
25.000 HEMLOCKS 


To be sold at once 


On account of not being able to negotiate a satisfactory renewal of our 
lease, we are forced to dispose of the above quantity of Hemlock during the 
coming season. Approximately 70 per cent of this stock is Tsuga i 
1 to 16 ft. The remainder is Tsuga Caroliniana, 1 to 10 ft. 


_ Plenty of beautiful specimens, either Canadian or Carolina, suitable for indi- 
vidual plantings are available, also types suitable for hedges, screens, etc. 


Ask for special quotations, advising quantity, size, type, etc. In return you 
will receive prices that are so reasonable you cannot afford to consider other 
sources of supply while our stock lasts. 


Buyers of this stock will also be granted special low prices on nursery- 


We will consider reasonable bids for blocks or fields. 


WILDWOOD NURSERIES 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


eas, etc. 
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SHADE TREES 


Per 10 Per 100 





Maple, Norway, 8 to 10 ft. 9.50 
Maple, Norway, 10 to 12 ft. 11.00 
» 2 to 2%-in. cal.. 20.00 

25.00 





bees 25.00 
* bardy, 10 to 12 ft.... 4.00 35.00 
Write for prices on other varieties and sizes. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


APPLE TREES 


We offer to the trade an extra-fine lot 
of 1-year Apple Trees; all grown from 
Whole Root Grafts. A complete list to 
select from. This stock is unusually 
vigorous and strong. Your customers 
will like these trees. 





Send us your list of requirements for 
special booking prices. 


E. W. Townsend Sons Nurseries 
Wholesale Dept. 




















LINING-OUT STOCK 


Complete list of deciduous 
lining-out stock this year. 
Place your order now for 
Spring shipment, and avoid 
disappointment when 
wanted. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


Dresher, Pa. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











Ampelopsis Veitchii Forcing Roses 
Barberry Thunbergii 
And Complete Line of Nursery Stock 


C. R. BURR & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. A— Manchester, Conn. 














Canterbury Boxwood 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; massés of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 
CANTERBURY, Box A, Easton, Md. 





noted recently in these columns, and 
then related the work undertaken by 
the A.A.N. to protect the interests of 
nurserymen at large. 


What Is Fair Price? 


Alex Klockner, president of the Mil- 
waukee County Landscape Gardeners’ 
Association, spoke briefly on “What Con- 
stitutes a Fair Price on Nursery Stock?” 
From the point of view of the retail 
jobber of nursery stock, he said, a num- 
ber of different items go into the cost, 
in addition to the price which has been 
paid to a wholesaler for trees or shrubs. 
Such expenses included those of ship- 
ping, handling, selling, delivery, guar- 
antee, overhead and several others on 
which he elaborated more fully. One is 
good will, since there is a definite ex- 
pense connected in its production, by 
making replacements when stock has not 
been guaranteed, by taking time to give 
advice and information, and in other 
ways. Another item of expense is the 
surplus that is not sold, which must 
either be carried along or else burned. 
Taxes and insurance formed an in- 
creasing expense. On top of all these 
should be added a profit larger than 
that of the ordinary merchant because 
the year’s business must be done in a 
couple of short seasons. Beyond this is 
the planting cost, and a profit should 
be made on that as well. He believed 
a greater amount of attention given to 
these costs would produce fairer prices 
and better service to the public. 


Form A. A. N. Chapter. 


Members of the A. A. N. present gath- 
ered after the meeting to form the Wis- 
consin chapter, electing Karl Junginger 
chairman and Thomas 8. Pinney secre- 
tary. For delegate to the board of 
governors W. G. McKay, Madison, was 
chosen, with Oscar Hoefer, Kenosha, as 
alternate. 

A set of by-laws was adopted, follow- 
ing a draft prepared for the [Illinois 
chapter. This follows closely the form 
of the Ohio by-laws, which appear on 
another page of this issue, with some 
slight changes chiefly for brevity. 





MEDAL TO DR. CROCKER. 


Dr. William Crocker, director of the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, at Yonkers, N. Y., was awarded 
the gold medal of the American Insti- 
tute for “his contribution to knowledge 
of life processes in plants and for his 
unique leadership in the organization of 
plant research,” at a dinner held in his 
honor at the Hotel Ambassador, New 
York, February 3. Dr. Crocker organized 
the Boyce Thompson Institute and has 
directed it from its founding in 1921, 
having been professor and director of 
research and plant physiology at the 
University of Chicago for many years 
previously. 





THE Couch Bros, Nursery Co., McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., has established a branch at 
Lebanon, Ky. The new establishment is 
under the management of three brothers, 
Howard, Benton and R. C. Loring. 


Dr. A. F. YEAGER, recently of the North 
Dakota agricultural college, has accepted 
a position in the department of horticul- 
ture at Michigan State College, where he 
will continue his breeding work and also 
do some teaching. 
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GRAFTED JUNIPERS 


We offer the following varieties for 
spring delivery from 2\%-in. pots, grafted 
on Juniperus virginiana understock. 


J. colamnaris glauca 
columnaris viridis 
——— 
Sargen’ 

Sargentii glauca 


oste 
—_ 
pyramidiformis 


Price $25.00 per 100 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, New Jersey 


BEES E EERE EE Eee 











Jackson & Perkins 
Company 
Wholesale Nurseries 


NEWARK 
NEW YORK STATE 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 
Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for list 
Cc. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Connecticut 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











QUALITY NURSERIES 


Allenwood, Pa. 


Largest Nursery in Central Pennsylvania 
Special Prices 
on 


Hemlock—Y ew—Arbor-vitz 














GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specimen and Lining-out 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 
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Pennsylvania Goes Alone 


Form State A. A. N. Chapter and 
Withdraw from Eastern Council 


Not in many years has there been 
such a large attendance of nurserymen 
as put in an appearance at the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Nursery- 
men’s Association at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Lancaster, February 2 and 3. At 
least 100 persons were present when 
the roll was called, with twenty-nine 
nurseries represented. 

President Conrad J. Albrecht’s ad- 
dress brought out the high points of 
what was accomplished during 1937, 
stating that it was a year of recon- 
struction and the emergence of new 
and stronger state and national organi- 
zations. 

The admirable report of Secretary 
Albert F. Meehan brought out some 
interesting facts—that of seventy-three 
active members of the Pennsylvania 
state association, fifty were members 
of the national body, that over $1,200 
had been paid to the A. A. N., not 
including a good sum contributed to 
the support of the Washington office 
of the executive secretary. 


Halt Sale of State Trees. 


The reports of standing committees 
brought to light some interesting data, 
among which was the fact that some 
real action had been taken in the 
matter of law enforcement to discon- 
tinue the unlawful disposal of state 
tree seedlings, after a period of years 
when such trees became of marketable 
sizes. John Howes Humphreys, who 
presented this report, praised Chief 
Nursery Inspector Meaney for his ef- 
forts in bringing this unethical business 
to an end. 

W. 8. Carver’s report on state college 
codperation lamented the fact that hor- 
ticulture was not yet receiving its share 
of attention comparable with other 
branches of study at the state college. 
Prof. R. P. Meahl, in rebuttal, empha- 
sized the desirability of more frequent 
visits by the nurserymen and promised 
personally to bring to the notice of 
the college’s president these averred 
shortcomings. 

B. F. Barr gave a report on the farm 
products show at Harrisburg and urged 
upon the members a better representa- 
tion of our industry, especially in view 
of the fact that a million-dollar building 
was being erected, which would provide 
more and better space for exhibition 
purposes. 

The state secretary of agriculture, 
J. Hansell French, said this new struc- 
ture would be ready for the 1939 show 
and expressed the hope that Pennsyl- 
vania nurserymen would participate as 
never before. He stated that while the 
committee’s suggestion of having the 
date of the show changed to February 
was perhaps a good one, those in charge 
of this annual event felt bound by 
years of tradition, dating back to 
colonial days, to keep to the usual 
January date. 


Form A. A. N, Chapter. 


For a brief period during the after- 
noon of the first day’s session those 
representing the membership of the 
A. A. N, discussed the important mat- 
ter of forming a Pennsylvania chapter, 


and it was evident, in view of the fact 
that contiguous lines had been obscured 
by recent action of other nursery state 
associations, Pennsylvania would act 
independently in this matter. A nomi- 
nating committee was appointed to 
present nominations for delegates to 
represent the association in the na- 
tional body; the resultant vote elected 
the following persons as delegates: 
Robert Pyle, Rhea Elliott, H. G. Seyler, 
Albert Meehan and Charles Hetz, and 
as alternates: Frank LaBar, Eugene 
Muller, Louis E. Wissenbach, Conrad 
Albrecht and Walter Stein. 

The after-dinner session held much 
of interest for all concerned when 
Richard P. White, A. A. N. executive 
secretary and contact man at Washing- 
ton, presented some pertinent high 
lights of bills and measures which seri- 
ously affect nurserymen and allied in- 
dustries. A ray of encouragement was 
given by Dr. White in telling his hear- 
ers of the proposed federal housing 
program. This, he said, would create a 
large outlet for nursery products, since 
ornamental plantings could be paid for 
out of F. H. A. loans. Dr. White was 
accorded warm appreciation for the 
amount of good work he has accom- 
plished during the short time he has 
been in office. 

Fred D. Osman, representing the 
Council of Eastern Nurserymen, was 
given the opportunity to set forth the 
ideals and aims of the organization. 
He ably presented his plea for co- 
operation and a closer affiliation. 

A pleasant interval was afforded on 
the second day in the presentation of 
Adolph Muller’s famous illustrated story 
of the dogwood. In the absence of 
Mr. Muller, Eugene, his son, gave us 
the story in technicolor, augmented by 
historical and cultural items of interest. 

A disturbing element was created by 
interpretation of the recently enacted 
state bonding and licensing law for 
dealers in farm products. Primarily 
this law is intended to benefit the pro- 
ducing farmer, who has for years been 
victimized by unscrupulous dealers and 
middlemen, but in the minute interpreta- 
tion of the law, which ineludes all 
products of the soil, it became evident 
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that nurserymen were affected, because 
most of them, in addition to being pro- 
ducers, are automatically dealers when 
they buy from a brother nurseryman to 
fill orders from time to time. What 
effect it will have on the “little fellow” 
is not hard to see, and it was hoped a 
modification might be forthcoming. 


Withdraw from Eastern Council. 


During the hours of the closing ses 
sion, a discussion led by Robert Pyle, 
Rhea Elliott and Peter Van Melle, secre. 
tary of Allied Retail Nurserymen’s 
Association, gave the members an 
opportunity to decide on the question of 
continuing affiliation with the Council 
of Eastern Nurserymen. This resulted 
in a motion being carried by vote that 
the Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion discontinue its membership in the 
Cc. E. N. 

The nominating committee’s report of 
H. G. Seyler for president, L. E. Wissen- 
bach for first vice-president and W. S. 
Carver for second vice-president, re 
sulted in their being elected to serve 
during the coming year, with Bert 
Meehan being again installed as secre 
tary-treasurer. Edwin Matthews. 





KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 


At the annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky State Nurserymen’s Association, 
at the Kentucky hotel, Louisville, Janu- 
ary 31, Alvin Kidwell, Sparta, was 
elected president to succeed M. J. Yopp, 
Paducah. Mr. Kidwell was succeeded 
in the secretary’s office by Howard Til- 
son, Lexington, state nursery inspector. 
J. W. Fike, Hopkinsville, was elected 
vice-president and Nick Verberg, An- 
chorage, was reélected treasurer. Charles 
Michler was reélected executive com- 
mittee man. 

The association voted to apply for a 
charter as a chapter of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, and Louis 
E. Hillenmeyer, Lexington, was elected 
delegate to the board of governors of 
the national association. 

Since funds for state control meas- 
ures in regard to the Japanese beetle 
were not provided in the budget re 
cently adopted by the general assembly, 
Mr. Kidwell was named chairman of a 
committee to work with other agricul- 
tural groups in an effort to get action. 
Others on the committee are Nick Ver- 
berg, Anchorage; R. L. Haag, Jefferson- 
town, and Tom Claxton, superintendent 
of Cave Hill cemetery, Louisville. W. A. 








Bay State 


Nurseries 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON and FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


S41 OFFER & 








A GENERAL LINE OF NURSERY STOCK AT COMPETI- 
TIVE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
TAXUS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS AND ODD 
ITEMS YOU ARE UNABLE TO LOCATE ELSEWHERE. 


ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


SPECIALIZING IN 
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-TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
CAPITATA 


(Upright Japanese Yew) 
Compact heavy specimens, 5 ft. 
to 8 ft. high, growing 6 feet apart 
in rows. 

Roots very fibrous and dug with 
perfect balls. 


Quotations on any quantity. 


PEEKSKILL NURSERY 
Croton Ave. Peekskill, N. Y. 
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KRIDER OFFERS 


Complete Line of Nursery Stock 

100,000 Fruit Trees 

100,000 Roses 

150,000 Perennials 

Lining-out grades Shrubs, 

Evergreen Seedlings 

200,000 Amoor River Privet 

WRITE US TODAY FOR 
WHOLESALE LIST 


KRIDER NURSERIES, Inc. 
410 Acres Grown by Experts 
Middlebury, Indiana 











MOLINE ELM 


All sizes from 8 to 10 feet up to 4 inches. 
Transplanted. Carload quantities our 
specialty. 


EVERGREEN NURSERIES, INC. 


Majestic Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 











DOUGLAS FIR SEEDLINGS 


$22.50 per 1000; $200.00 per 10,000 
$1750.00 per 100,000 
Finest quality from northern Colorado 
and Wyoming s 
A complete stock of lining-out ever- 
greens and shrubs. Preliminary list 
mailed on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY, Scotch Grove, lowa 











BOYD NURSERY CO. 


We are located at the home 
of rare Mountain Trees, Shrubs and 
Hardy Ferns. 
Lining-out stock. 
Trees and Shrubs. 


Write for trade list 
McMinnville, Tenn. 














HARD MAPLE 


At sacrifice prices to reduce surplus 
6 to 8 ft. to 2-in., 40c and up. 
Can use some exchange. 


Perry Nurseries, Perry, Iowa 














Asparagus Roots 


We offer to the trade one of the largest 


plantin, of 1 and 2-year roots in the 
east. rite us for prices. 


E. W. TOWNSEND SONS NURSERIES 
Salisbury, Maryland 





Price, state entomologist, pointed out 
that of the eleven beetles trapped last 
summer in 400 boxes set up in Louis- 
ville, Lexington, Covington and Frank- 
fort, ten were caught at Louisville and 
one at Lexington. 

Howard Tilson discussed control of 
other insect pests of fruit and shade 
trees. Other speakers included Mr. 
White, Mr. Claxton and Ben Niles, Hen- 
derson. 





RHODE ISLAND MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Nurserymen’s Association was 
held at the Providence Biltmore hotel, 
Providence, February 9. When Presi- 
H. Greaton called the meeting 
at 10 a. m., the roll call dis- 
members present, which 
several late 


to order 
closed fifteen 
number was increased by 
arrivals, 

The report of the legislative commit- 
tee was given by Hugo H. De Wildt, 
who advised that the matter of state 
licensing of nurseries had been taken up 
with the department of agriculture and 
conservation. In Rhode Island there are 
seventy-two licensed:nurseries, of which 
about twenty-five are really entitled to 
the term of nurserymen. The commit- 
tee proposed to the department that 
some distinction should be made be- 
tween those entitled to be so termed 
and those who have been licensed 
merely to comply with shipping regu- 
lations. The department promised to 
coéperate in this, The committee was 
also.instructed to take action in regard 
to the ever-present state nurseries. The 
state nurseries in Rhode Island were 
brought into being to furnish material 
for roadside beautification, but a large 
part of the items being grown are of 
no use for that purpose. 

Three new members were voted in: 
Princess Pat Nurseries, Barrington, 
R. I.; Barrington Nurseries, Barrington, 
R. I.; J. Moretti, Cranston, R. I. 

Mr. Vaughan, of the Rhode Island un 
employment compensation board, ex 
plained the manner in which applica- 
tions for unemployment compensation 
were handled. He gave us several in 
stances of this work. 

After luncheon, Burton K. Harris, di- 
rector of the department of agriculture 
and conservation, spoke briefly on the 
many opportunities we had to make 
Rhode Island one of the beauty spots 
of the east. He assured us of every 
bit of codperation within his power. 

Dr. Jesse A. De France, of Rhode 
Island State College, gave us a talk on 
propagation with root-promoting sub- 
stances and told about several experi- 
ments which he is carrying on at the 
state college in this connection. 

The following officers were elected for 
1938: President, V. J. Vanicek, New- 
port; vice-president, Hugo De Wildt, 
Greenwood; secretary, J. C. Brownell, 
Newport; treasurer, Hugo Key, New- 
port. 

The reorganization of the national 
and regional associations was fully ex- 
plained by Mr. De Wildt and Mr. Van- 
icek. Mr. De Wildt made a motion that 
the Rhode Island Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation tie in with these two groups and 
all members join both regional and 
national associations. This motion was 
seconded by Mr. Vanicek and was 
passed unanimously. A sliding scale of 
dues is to be determined at a later 
date. All dues are to be paid into the 
state association and disbursements 
made to other organizations. 


J. C. Brownell, See’y. 





EVERGREENS 


@ Seedlings 

@ Potted Liners 

@ Small Transplants 

@ Specimen Trees 

@ And a general assortment of 
shade trees, shrubs, small fruit and 
phlox. 


Write for special quantity prices. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
53 Years —-—— 1000 Acres 


Charles City, Iowa 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


10 100 - 1000 


Berberis eg J ~year-old ; 
- stomintiaiain $7 oe 900.08 


aassseS 
: 8: 38: 
3: 33 


ssesee 3 eeesee: 


ence 75 
All Ilex ye ae -old, from 2%-in, 

ee | Tobira and variegata, 

; from 2\%-in. pots 1.25 
Albizeia. hallbeiesin 
Ginkge bi l-year seedlings ... 
Ginkgo biloba, 3-year seedlings 
Kelreuteria paniculata 
Magnolia grandifiora 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


Augusta, Ga. 


sssszs 
323233 











Fine assortment of Fruit 
Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens—priced low. 


Write for our wholesale 


circular. Big savings 
possible. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. 


Dansville, New York 











HEMLOCKS 


Sheared and several times transplanted 
Write for our list 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 











THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens. Shrubbery. 
all sizes up to 7 ft. California Privet, 3 to 7 
ft.. im grades. Heather, assorted, 8 to 18-in. 
clumps. Evergreen Privet and Barberry, Peren- 
nials, etc. 

We have a very complete line. 
on request. 


Trade list sent 
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HARDY AZALEAS 


Kaempteri, Poukhanensis, Schii bachil, Me- 
eronulata, Vaseyi. Enkianthus e., Juniperus 
Rigida, Taxodium Dist., White Spruce, Norway 
, Austrian, Limber Pine, Specimen Yows, 
12 to 15-foot sprea 
aoe Want List 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 Brimfield St. WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 














HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties, 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 


Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc. 


BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
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Michigan Members Triple 


Large Gain in Membership Produces Record 
Attendance at Annual Convention at Lansing 


Reflecting a membership increase of 
nearly 200 per cent in the past year, 
the Michigan Association of Nursery- 
men had the largest attendance on 
record at its seventeenth annual con- 
vention, at the Olds hotel, Lansing, 
February 2 and 3. In consequence of 
the membership drive, the roster of 
twenty-eight a year ago had been in- 
creased to almost eighty, and special 
eredit was given to President Arthur 
L. Watson, Secretary Harold E, Hun- 
ziker and Harold Paul, membership 
chairman. 

The convention opened with the read- 
ing of the president’s message by 
Arthur L. Watson on the afternoon of 
February 2. He briefly reviewed the 
high points of association activity in 
the past year. He said, in part: 


President’s Address. 


“At our first executive meeting, which 
we held at Lansing last March, I told 
the committee that the thing our asso- 
ciation needed most was more members, 
and to get and keep them we should 
keep them informed on what our asso- 
ciation was doing. With that in mind, 
we decided to publish our news-letter, 
which we called ‘Michigan Nursery 
News,’ of which you have received 
eleven copies. Through this and the 
efforts of Harold Paul, chairman of the 
membership committee, and his com- 
mittee, we have been able to increase 
our membership from twenty-six to 
seventy-eight. 

“Your executive committee has been 
in constant contact with Mr. Manden- 
berg’s office, and many violators have 
been brought to time. We also put a 
new bill through the state legislature 
with two outstanding items in it: First, 
the reciprocal agreement with other 
states, whereby firms from other states 
may ship in here without a Michigan 
license if our firms ship into those other 
states without their license; second, 
made it unlawful for anyone in the state 
to obtain a license to resell any stock 
from seedlings received from a state or 
federal nursery. 

“We codperated with the American 
Association of Nurserymen in fighting 
the social security tax and kept you 
informed as to the results. We also co- 
operated by being the first state to go 
over the top with the subscription to 
the Washington representative fund. 

“Now for a few recommendations: (1) 
Continue ‘Michigan Nursery News,’ as 
I feel that this has been one of the 
biggest single factors in increasing our 
membership. (2) Appoint a standing 
committee to confer with the heads of 
the department of landscape architec- 
ture at Michigan State College relative 
to broadening the landscape course to 
equip the students for service with the 
landscape contractors or nurseries offer- 
ing landscape service. (3) Appoint a 
committee to confer with the heads of 
the extension department of Michigan 
State College relative to the policy now 
in force. (4) Appoint a vigilance com- 
mittee, to be composed of five or more 
members and headed by the secretary 
of the association, to report to the 
proper state authorities any firm or in- 


dividuals handling nursery stock or 
native material without a state license 
or without a certificate of inspection. 
The object in having the committee 
headed by our sceretary is that we can 
have a record of all violations, and over 
a period of years, this may be valuable 
to us as an association.” 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
showed a small balance, as it was de- 
cided to give each member one ticket 
to the banquet without charge. 

So many members crowded into the 
small room to hear L. C. Chadwick, 
professor of floriculture at Ohio State 
University, talk on “Use of Growth- 
promoting Substances as a Stimulus for 
Rooting Cuttings of Shrubs” that time 
out was taken afterwards to move to 
a larger room. Mr. Chadwick briefly 
covered the material presented in his 
two articles in the American Nursery- 
man last autumn, answering the par- 
ticular questions of members as to re- 
sponse of various plants. 

W. W. Wood, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, read a de- 
tailed exposition of the work of plant 
inspection on the Canadian border and 
particularly that done through his of- 
fice in Detroit. 

Showing slides of pests of nursery 
crops, Prof. E. I. McDaniel, of the 
department of entomology at Michigan 
State College, discussed the latest 
methods of controlling the insects. Her 
purpose was, Miss McDaniel said, to 
make nurserymen more familiar with 
these insects, the control measures for 
which would be found in detail in the 
college’s bulletin on the subject. She 
stressed the importance of using the 
right insecticide at the right time in 
the right way. 


Business Session. 


A short business session included a 
report of Benjamin J. Greening as 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
who emphasized the necessity of watch- 
ing government activities closely in 
order to avoid dire results from legis- 
lation. He distributed mimeographed 
copies of a letter from the general 
counsel of the Michigan unemployment 
compensation commission indicating that 
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the state would follow the federal gov- 
ernment in its interpretation of nursery 
workers as agricultural labor. 

Reporting on the federal housing pro 
gram, Ralph Coryell stated the F. H. A 
would, in its loans on small dwellings, 
allow an item of five per cent for orna 
mental planting among the miscellane 
ous details, or up to $125. 

Bert J. Manahan reported for the 
nominating committee, which recom 
mended the reélection of the officers and 
members of the executive committee 
whose term expired. These are: Presi 
dent, Arthur L. Watson, Grand Rapids 
vice-president, Eldon H. Burgess, Gales 
burg; secretary-treasurer, Harold E 
Hunziker, Niles; executive committee, 
Harold Paul, Monroe, and Eugene 
Heuser, Hartford. The hold-over mem 
bers of the executive committee are 
B. J. Manahan, Romeo, and N. I. W 
Kriek, Lansing. 

Banquet. 

In the evening was a well attended 

banquet, at which the guest speake 


was Col. John O. Emery, past nationa! 
commander of the American Legion and 








The Trio Sings Again. 


several times president of the Grand 
Rapids real estate board. Speaking on 
“The Prospects of Building and Its 
Effects on the Nursery Business in 
1938,” he entertainingly cited the 
ancient relations of nurserymen and 
real estate men through quotations from 
the Scriptures and then seriously set 
forth the statistics and circumstances 
that favored building activity in this 
country in the near future. The lengthy 








ROSES 


Write for Prices 
F. o. b. your locality 


Hoover 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet 


and many other good kinds 


HEMET, CALIFORNIA 





ROSES 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 
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Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


306 S. E. 12th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


To the Trade Only 


A complete line of 
Nursery Stock and 
Nursery Supplies. 


Catalogue sent on request. 











A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 
Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 
Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 














RARE SHRUBS 
and TREES 


Some hardy anywhere. 


Many not obtainable elsewhere in U.S.A. 
are described and offered in 


GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 1938 


Copy on request to any firm in the trade. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 


San Jose, Calif. 











MILTON NURSERY CO. 


Milton, Oregon 
“Pioneer Nursery of the Northwest” 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering and Orna- 
mental Trees, Fruit Tree and Chinese 
Elm Seedlings. Car lot advantages to 
all points east. 

Send for our Trade List. 














ORENCO NURSERY C0. 


Orenco, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 
Catalogue sent on request. 














CHINESE ELMS 
Seeds and Seedlings 
ULMUS pumila, commonly called 
Chinese or Siberian elm, and 
ULMUS parvifolia, Lacebark elm. 


HOME NURSERY CO. 
Richland, Wash. 











talk had the close attention and interest 
of members present. 

Arthur Krill read a series of charges 
against Wilbur F. Ilgenfritz and then 
presented him with a gavel, an en- 
graved band on which testified to his 
election as honorary president of the 
Michigan association. The venerable 
Mr. Ilgenfritz responded briefly, receiv- 
ing hearty applause. 

Amateur entertainers, brought from 
Grand Rapids by President Arthur L. 
Watson, appeared on the program. 
Community singing was featured by a 
solo rendered by Roger Champion, 
Perry, O., and by an impromptu trio 
consisting of Bert Manahan, Arthur J. 
Cultra, Onarga, Ill., and Horton Bow- 
den, Geneva, N. Y. 


Association Sponsors Film. 


Paul Krone, of Michigan State Col- 
lege, at the morning session February 3, 
showed several hundred feet of film 
which he and Harold Paul had gathered 
in the past year, preparatory to com- 
piling a collection of interesting plant 
and landscape scenes to be sponsored 
by the association for exhibition to 
garden clubs and other organizations. 

Harold E. Hunziker talked on “Labor 
Profits vs. Labor Costs,” giving the 
results of his studies of planting costs. 
He quoted considerably from John 
Surtees, favoring his method of figuring 
planting costs for individual types of 
plants, rather than using a general aver- 
age of twenty-five per cent of the 
amount of the order. He recommended 
basing calculation of overhead charges 
on labor costs. 

Clarence O. Siebenthaler, past presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Nurserymen and now chairman of its 
executive committee, talking on “The 
National Business Outlook,” dwelt on 
the importance of federal legislation in 
affecting that matter. After speaking 
at the New England Nurserymen’s 
Association convention at Boston the 
preceding week, he had spent two days 
in Washington with the executive sec- 
retary, Richard P. White. He referred 
to conferences with forest service of- 
ficials as the most satisfactory so far. 
He called attention to the iniquities 
contained in the proposed corporation 
license act. Work is being done by the 
national association, he said, to facili- 
tate nurserymen’s bidding on and gov- 
ernment purchase of trees and shrubs. 
In relating the activities of the na- 
tional association, he emphasized the 
importance of membership in that body 
by every nurseryman in the country 
large and small, 


Round-table Talks. 


Concluding the session, a round-table 
conference was held under the chairman- 
ship of B. J. Manahan, of the Pontiac 
Nursery Co., Romeo, who gave a few 
minutes to each of several speakers. 

E. C. Mandenberg, state nursery in- 
spector, briefly referred to his work 
and told of the excellent control of the 
Japanese beetle through the application 
of arsenate of lead. 

Benjamin J. Greening reported the 
fund for the Washington representa- 
tive of the A. A. N. now exceeded 
$16,000. 

Ralph Coryell, Birmingham, briefly 
recited the provisions of the state sales 
tax law as applied to nurserymen. 

Dr. V. R. Gardner, head of the de- 
partment of horticulture at Michigan 
State College, referred to the fruit 





Azalea mollis 
(Chinese Azalea) 
Ceanothus prostratus 
(Mahala Mat) 

Thuja orientalis aurea nana 
(Berckmans’ Golden Arbor-vite) 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi 
(Kinnikinnick) 

And many others, both old and 
new, in our complete line of 
Evergreens 
BROAD-LEAVED 
AND CONIFEROUS 
Lining-out and Balled Stock 
Rooted Cuttings 


Write for Wholesale Trade List 
Giving Descriptions and Prices 


Sherwood Nursery Co. 


141 S. E. 65th Ave. Portland, Ore. 











Oregon-grown 


ROSEBUSHES 


Send 
for 
List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 














New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Piant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 


Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 N. E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
In America. 
We accept growing contracts for 3 to5 years. 
Quality stock. References on request. 
John Holmason, Prop. 














Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 
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descriptions he had supplied the asso- 
ciation in consequence of his talk a 
year before, and he offered further 
service in that direction in connection 
with trees and shrubs if desired. 

Several l-minute talks by members 
on prospects for 1938 indicated a short- 
age of stock and the possibility for good 
business if sales efforts were well di- 
rected. When called upon, F. R. Kilner, 
editor of the American Nurseryman, 
having just returned from attending 
several nurserymen’s conventions in the 
east, reported a better general feeling 
in the midwest, particularly in the hor- 
ticultural field. 


Final Resolutions. 


The resolutions committee consisting 
of James I. E. Ilgenfritz, chairman; 
B. J. Manahan, Harold Paul and N. I. W. 
Kriek, presented resolutions based on 
the recommendations in the president’s 
address, which were adopted by vote, as 
follows: 

(1) That a standing committee be appointed to 
confer with the head of the department of land- 
scape architecture at Michigan State College 
relative to broadening the landscape course to 
equip the students for service with landscape 
contractors or nurseries offering landscape serv- 


ce. 

(2) That a committee of three be appointed to 
confer with Prof. Baldwin and the other heads 
of the extension department of Michigan State 
College relative to the policy now in force on 
the following points: (1) The making of free 
landscape plans. (2) The practice of making 
estimates covering the cost of landscape jobs. 
(3) The practice of recommending nurseries, 
either in or out of state as sources of supply. 
(4) The practice of recommending native or 
wood-lot stock for landscape use. (5) The prac- 
tice of supplying specifications for landscape 
jobs without naming sizes and ages of speci- 
fied materials. 

(3) That a vigilance committee be appointed 
annually by the executive committee of the 
Michigan Association of Nurserymen, said com- 
mittee to be composed of five or more members, 
headed by the secretary of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. The duties of this commit- 
tee shall be to report to the chairman of the 
committee and he in turn to report to the proper 
state authorities any firms or individuals handling 
nursery stock or native material without a state 
license or without a certificate of inspection. 

(4) That the Michigan Association of Nursery- 
men go on record as opposing the lifting or chang- 
ing of quarantine 37, which now limits and pro- 
hibits the importation of certain nursery stock, 
bulbs, plants, ete., and that the secretary be 
instructed to forward a copy of this resolution 
to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Lee A. 
Strong and all senators and representatives from 
Michigan. 

Inasmuch as Vice-president Eldon H. 
Burgess, Galesburg, was absent because 
illness confined him to bed, a message 
of sympathy was voted to be sent by 
the secretary. 

Exhibits in the meeting hall consisted 
of Michigan peat in packages, displayed 
by the Arthur L, Watson Nurseries, 
Grand Rapids, and trees and shrubs 


from the Greening Nurseries, Monroe. 
Form A. A. N. Chapter. 


Following luncheon, a meeting of 
Michigan members of the American 
Association of Nurserymen voted to 
elect the same officers as headed the 
Michigan Association of Nurserymen. 
Harry Malters, appointed as temporary 
chairman, was therefore succeeded by 
Arthur L. Watson as presiding officer. 

The by-laws adopted by the Ohio 
chapter were read, discussed and 
adopted with only one change, that 
indicated voting at chapter meetings 
may be by proxy. 

A nominating committee selected the 
following slate of delegates and alter- 
nates, which was unanimously approved: 
Delegates for 2-year term, Benjamin J. 
Greening, Ralph Emlong and Walter 
Coon; delegates for l-year term, B. J. 
Manahan, Harold Paul and Ralph 
Coryell; alternates, Harry Malters, 
Arthur L. Watson, Eldon H. Burgess 
and Harold E, Hunziker. 


TENNESSEE GROUP MEETS. 


Advertising Program Asked. 


John Franklin Varnell, Cleveland, 
was elected to succeed D. P. Henegar, 
MeMinnville, as president of the Ten- 
nessee State Nurserymen’s Association 
at its thirty-third annual convention, 
at Cleveland, February 10 and 11. A.J. 
Byrn, of Byrn Landscape Serice, Ine., 
Dickson, was named vice-president and 
Prof. G. M. Bentley, of the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, was reélected 
secretary-treasurer. Mayor J. Y. Elliott 
welcomed the nurserymen to the city. 

At the opening session at the Chero- 
kee hotel, President Henegar scored 
tax-free competition in his official ad- 
dress, charging trees are being sold 
through county agents and post offices 
cheaper than nurserymen can produce 
them. He suggested that a committee 
be named to plan an advertising pro- 
gram and present it at next year’s con- 
vention. 

In the afternoon of the first day, the 
nurserymen visited Hardwick farms, 
inspecting the landscaped gardens and 
the thoroughbred cattle. 

At the banquet in the evening, a spe- 
cial sound picture was shown, featur- 
ing wild plant and animal life in the 
jungles of Africa along the equator. 


Speakers on Second Day. 


A speaker on the program the second 
morning of the convention was Sam F. 
Brewster, commissioner of conserva- 
tion, Nashville, who told the group 
about the advertising campaign started 
last October to bring more tourists into 
the state. 

Joseph Galloway, director of recrea- 
tion of the Cherokee national forest, 
speaking for Supervisor P. F. W. Prater, 
who was unable to attend, gave a his- 
tory of the forest. In commenting on 
the planting of roadsides along the 
forest roads, he declared that similar 
work will undoubtedly become more im 
portant on the main highways in the 
state. 

Other speakers at this session were 
H. Cobb Caldwell, of the Ashford Park 
Nurseries, Atlanta, Ga., who spoke on 
“Future Prospects of the Nursery Busi- 
ness,” and Mr. and Mrs. Clint Dade, 
Chattanooga, who presented an illus- 
trated talk on “Ornamentals and Their 
Uses at Home and Abroad.” Robert 
Howes, of the planning division, T. V. 
A., Knoxville, discussed “Recreational 
Developments on T, V. A. Properties.” 








Special Sale of 
Fine Landscape Material 


These prices good only until the following quan- 
tities are sold. First come, first served. All stock 
will be fresh dug. but we have no frost in the 
ground here and we can ship anytime. 

Each 
200 Jap. Barberry, 18 to 24 ins., 
100 
a 


igera, 3 ft. 
150 Fronbel’s Spireza, “8 to 24 ins. 
500 owes Vv 3 to 4 ft. 


—y4 .l 
1000 North, 2 to 3 ft., fine stock .05 
500 wont Bristol Fairy, 2-yr. field- 
grown; No. 1 stock 
100 Chinese Elm, 6 to 8 ft., 
25 American Elm, 2 to 2%-in. 
25 American Elm, 2% to 3-in. caliper.... 1.50 
25 American Elm, 3 to 3%-in. caliper.... 2.00 
Fine straight nursery-grown trees. Terms: 
Cash with order. Free packing 


HARMON NURSERY Prospect, 0. 


17 
nice, — a * 


caliper. 1.10 
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The visitors were taken on an auto- 
mobile tour of the Cherokee national 
forest in the afternoon, and other aear- 
by points of interest were also visited. 

Nashville was selected as the con- 
vention city for next year. 





ELECT AT PITTSBURGH. 


Officers for 1938 of the Western 
Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association, 
which meets the second Friday of each 
month at Pittsburgh, are as follows: 
President, Dr. A. F. Dewerth, horticul- 
tural consultant for the city of Pitts- 
burgh; vice-president, Albert Pallack, 
of Pallack Bros., Bellevue; treasurer, L. 
Delmont Schwab, Freeland Nurseries; 
secretary, Frank Curto, superintendent 
of the conservatory at Schenley park, 
Pittsburgh; directors, L. E. Wissenbaeh 
and E. E, Freeland. 


ALLIED RETAIL OFFICERS. 


Officers of the Allied Retail Nursery 
men’s Association for 1938, elected at 
the annual meeting, January 10, at 
White Plains, N. Y., are as follows: 
President, Howard C, Taylor, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; vice-president, H. Sher 
wood Guernsey Schoharie, N. Y.; treas- 
urer, R. Langle, Jr., Eastview, 'N. Y.; 
pe, P. J. Van Melle, Pough 
keepsie, N. Y. As delegates to the Coun- 
cil of Eastern Nurserymen were elected 
P. J. Van Melle, H. S. Guernsey and 
H. C, Taylor. 

A committee composed of D. Leslie 
Scott, retiring president, S. Bernath and 
J. Witte was appointed to confer with 
the New York commissioner of agricul 
ture at Albany, January 24, as to means 
by which the commissioner could best 
coéperate with nurserymen. 

Inasmuch as Albany nurserymen re- 
ported reorganization of the capital dis 
trict body, the proposal to merge the 
three constituent organizations into one 
association was dismissed as unneces 
sary. Dues for the Allied Association 
and the Eastern Council were set at 
$9.50 per member. District dues are left 
to the decision of each of the three dis 
trict organizations. 





To ESTABLISH a nursery business at 
Hearne, Tex., Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Waley 
and their son are erecting buildings and 
procuring necessary equipment. 








All Kinds of 


FRUIT TREES 


Heavy grades of 


Peach, Apple, Plum and 
Apricot 


SHADE TREES 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 


Can supply Carload lots. 
Send want lists. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY & 
LANDSCAPE CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 
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20,000 ELMS, American, Vase, 
up to 4 inches, 


transplanted. 
4,000 MAPLE, Norway, up to 2 


inches, transplanted. 


2,000 WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 
ft. and 10 to 12 ft. 


10,000 SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 
4 ft. and 4 to 5 ft. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 
Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1875. 











BARBERRY THUNBERGII 
SEEDLINGS 


l-year 
6000, 3 to6ins. 8000, 6 to 9 ins. 
25,000 eae Veltchii, 1-year seed- 
2,000 > Veitchii, 2-year trans- 
Asparagus, Pedigreed Washington, 


2-year 
ay ee Pee Gee, 3 to 4 ft. and 4 to 
t. 


T. B. WEST & SON 


Maple Bend Nurseries Perry, Ohio 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


Request our catalogues describing 
the uncommon in nursery items. 











EONIES 


All types, including Tree Peonies 


The Cottage Gardens 











BARBERRY SEEDLINGS 


l-year 
20,000 Atropurpurea 
100,000 Thunbergii 


100,000 Rese Multiflora Japonica 
Cook's Nurseries, Geneva, 0. 

















wentyMillion 

trawberr¢ Plant 

sy) Complete list of all the new va- 
rieties. 
We furnish packing out service 
for nurserymen and seedsmen. 
Write for wholesale price list. 

E. W. TOWNSEND SONS NURSERIES 

Salisbury, Maryland 


CALIFORNIA SEEKS MEMBEBS. 


In a bulletin issued from the office 
of Henry W. Kruckeberg, secretary of 
the California Association of Nursery- 
men, a 1938 campaign for 1,000 volun- 
tary contributing members has been 
launched. There are approximately 
2,650 licensed nurserymen in California 
operating on a commercial basis, aggre- 
gating an annual turnover of about 
twenty millions of dollars, and of this 
number only a representative minority 
are members of the association, al- 
though this represents an estimated 
sixty-five per cent of the annual vol- 
ume and value of nursery products. At 
the Oakland convention, September, 
1937, it was realized that numerical 
strength is equally important to suc- 
cessful coédperative action as volume, 
and a volunteer membership plan to 
include all paid-up licensed nursery- 
men was adopted. Without obligation, 
all nurserymen in California are con- 
sidered members of the association un- 
less declining. The 1938 administration 
is hopeful that the plan will be success- 
ful and tend to solidify and achieve 
progress for the trade. Voluntary dues 
are set at $3 for those doing a yearly 
business of from $100 to $3,000 and on 
a sliding scale up to a limit of $25, for 
those whose volume reaches $20,000 to 
$25,000. 

Albert B. Morris of San Fernando, 
president, announces standing commit- 
tees for 1938 as follows: 


Arbitration: James R. Crombie, Oakland; 8. 
Nishida, Los Angeles; J. A. Moffit, Ceres. 

Citrus-tropical Fruits: F. A. Tetley, Jr., Riv- 
erside; John A. Armstrong, Ontario; Lonnie M. 
Jones, San Dimas. 

Deciduous fruits: William T. Kirkman, Jr., 
Bethany; A. H. Steinmetz, Portland; Chris. 
Bergtboldt, Newcastle. 

Grades and standards: George €. Roeding, IJr., 
Niles; Harold McFaddan, Compton; H. J. Scherer, 
Long Beach; Frank Tuttle, San Jose; Eugene 
Fowler, Newcastle. 

Insects and disease: R. D. Hartman, San Jose; 
poe C. Watt, Ontario; L. P. Sorenson, Bakers- 
eld. 

Legislation: Roy F. Wilcox, Montebello: R. D. 
Hartman, San Jose; Charles Howard, Hemet; 
James K. Crombie, Oakland; Harry A. Marks, 
Los Angeles. 

Native vegetation: Theodore Payne, Los An- 
geles; J. H. Van Barneveld, Puente; Toichi Do- 
moto, Hayward. 

Nomenclature: Toichi Domoto, Hayward; Paul 
Doty, Portland, Ore.; Edward H. Rust, Pasa- 
ena. 

Plant introductions: W. B. Clarke, San Jose: 
Richard Westcott, Los Angeles; Robert Cundy, 
Pasadena. 

Program and publicity: H. A. Marks, Los An- 
geles; R. D. Hartman, San Jose; J. A. Arm- 
strong, Ontario. 

Trade exhibits: Harold McFaddan, Compton: 
Roy F. Wilcox, Montebello: J. H. Van Barneveld, 
Puente: G. S. Wallace, San Jose; H. Plath, San 
Francisco, 

Transportation: 
M. R. Jackson, Fresno; Charles Howard, Hemet; 
Manfred Meyberg, Los Angeles; H. A. Hyde, 
Watsonville. 

Viticulture: S. A. Gebhart, Fresno: Frank Tut- 
tle, San Jose; A. Pastor, Inglewood. 


Hollywood will be the scene of the 
1938 convention of the association, 
dates for which are set for September 
21 to 23. The volunteer membership 
campaign, it is predicted, will result in 
a larger attendance than at any previ- 
ous gathering. 


John A. Armstrong. Ontario: 





FreD COWLES, proprietor of the West 
Concord Nursery, West Concord, Minn., 
is spending the winter in California. 


Tue H. L. Pearcy Nursery Co., Route 
2, Box 132, Salem, Ore., operated by 
Harry L. Pearcy as sole owner, has thirty 
acres devoted mainly to growing filbert 
nursery stock, though a full line of nut, 
fruit and shade trees and roses is grown 
for wholesale and retail. The retail yard 
is at 245 Court street, Salem. H. L. 
Pearcy was a member of Pearcy Bros. 
until the firm was dissolved in June, 1937. 





SCHWEDLER MAPLE 


Grown here in mile-high northern Colo- 
rado where our cool climate produces 
stocky, well branched, heavy s imens. 
We have a small block of autiful, 
straight, well rooted 6 to 8-ft. trees at 


$12.50 per 10 $110.00 per 100 


CARAGANA ARBORESCENS 


2-year qoodtings 100 1000 6000 
$0.75 $ 5.00 $18.00 


1 

3600 

2200 

Entire lot of 7100 for $115.00 if cash in 
full accompanies order. 

26 per cent will book your order for early 
spring shipment. 


Frank M. Richard, Jr. 


P. 0. Box 363 Fort Collins, Colo. 











SPECIAL 
10,000 
SILVER LACE VINES 


(Polygonum Aubertii) 
2-year No. 1. 


$12.00 per 100 
Grown by experts 


KRIDER NURSERIES, Inc. 


Middlebury, Indiana 











Amoor River North Privet Cuttings 


Let us make up your cuttings from our tried and 
= “MOTHER BLOCKS."’ Genuine Amoor 

iver North Privet. All ror hand sorted. 
Cash-with-order price, $1.50 per 1000, 5000 for 
$5.00. Packing free. Order at P nee. 


ALTA VISTA NURSERIES 


Davenport, Iowa 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-four years 
growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











CHINBSB BLM 


ULMUS PUMILA (Northern Strain) 
Hardy Northern Type--Mature stock, power 
dug. Immediate or later shipment. 


Write for prices. 


TOLLESON NURSERIES Denver, Cole. 














EVERGREEN SEED 


For BEST results plant Colerade Bive Spruce 
seed. From the BLUEST of the BLUE trees. We 
can supply NEW CROP seed from selected trees 
only, at $3.50 per Ib. eet 

Owarf Yucea Glauca, N SEED. at 75¢ per 
Ib. A good Rock Garden Plant. 


Rocky Mountain Evergreen Co. 


Evergreen, Colorado 














Coming Events 


MARYLAND SHORT COURSE. 


Two Days at College Park. 


The annual short course for nursery- 
men will be held in the horticultural 
building of the University of Maryland, 
College Park, February 22 and 23. The 
program is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 22, 9 A. M. 
Registration. 
‘Peculiar Landscape Plants,’’ illustrated, by 
pe R. W. Curtis, of Cornell University, Ithaca, 


“The New Things Among Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs,’’ with natural color slides, by Donald 
— of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

FEBRUARY 22, 2 P. M. 

“Growth-promoting Substances for Propagating 
Plants,” by A. E. Hitchcock, of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Yonkers, 


N. Y. 

“Spring Bloom and Autumn Color in the Arnold 
—." with Kodachrome movies, by Donald 

yman 

‘Flowering Cherries and Crabs,"’ by Henry J. 
Hohman, of the Kingsville a Kingsville. 

FEBRUARY 23, 9 A. 

**Mineral Nutrition of Trees,’ 

der, of the University of Mary 
“Peculiar Landscape Plante” (continued), by 
R. W. Curtis. 

“Other Work of Interest at the Boyce Thomp- 

son Institute,’’ by A. EB. Hitchcock. 
FEBRUARY 23, 2 P. M. 

It is hoped to have Dr. Bradford, formerly of 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
talk for an hour on practical plant propagation 
at this time. 

Annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Maryland Nurserymen’s Association. 


A registration fee of $2 will be 
charged. The cost of the luncheon will 
be 60 cents each day. 


ay A. L, Schra- 


Ideas Aplenty. 


“In arranging the program of this 
year’s short course,” states Julian J. 
Chisolm II, secretary of the Maryland 
Nurserymen’s Association, “we con- 
gratulate ourselves in bringing together 
for your benefit some of the leading 
scientific men of the country who thor- 
oughly understand the practical side of 
the nursery business and who are able 
to put over to you ideas and methods 
that will increase the efficiency of your 
establishment and put dollars in your 
pocket. 

“All of you who have attended our 
courses in the past are familiar with 
Professor Curtis, his immense enthu- 
siasm for plant material and his inter- 
esting methods of putting his ideas 
across. 

“Donald Wyman, since he has been at 
the Arnold Arboretum, has spent con- 
siderable time and labor photograph- 
ing in natural colors the vast amount 
of material that is growing there. His 
natural-color slides and movies are the 
finest in the country, and no nurseryman 
should pass up the opportunity of see- 
ing them. 

“A. E. Hitcheock is an associate of 
Dr. Zimmerman at the Boyce Thompson 
Institute and has, probably, spent more 
time working with growth-promoting 
substances than any other man in the 
country. What he will have to tell you 
means more dollars to you. 

“Dr, Schrader has spent a great deal 
of time on the problem of mineral nu- 
trients for trees. It has only been in 
recent years that concerted study has 
been given this problem and Dr. 
Schrader is in a position to give you 
practical and valuable information on 
this subject. 

“*Hank’ Hohman and his great en- 


thusiasm for unusual plant material are 
known to practically every nurseryman 
in the east. 

“Dr. Bradford has spent years at 
Michigan working on propagational 
problems. Recently he was brought here 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and is in charge of the trial 
gardens at Bell. If he can arrange his 
plans, and we certainly hope he can, 
he will give you some awfully good dope 
on propagation. 

“No nursery meeting is complete with- 
out the presence of that emissary of 
good will and ambassador at large of 
the nursery industry, Richard P. White. 
‘Dick’ will be on hand to give you an 
outline of the many problems that seri- 
ously affect the nursery industry, which 
are now appearing in Washington. 

“Every nurseryman who can come is 
welcome, and we hope he will have a 
very interesting and profitable two 
days.” 





NORTHEASTERN OHIO SCHOOL. 


A two-day school for nurserymen, 
sponsored by the Lake County Nursery- 
men’s Association, the agricultural ex- 
tension service and the department of 
horticulture of Ohio State University, 
will be held February 22 and 23 at the 
federal building at Painesville, O. Ad- 
mission is free. The schedule of talks 
follows: 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

9:00 A. M.—“‘Effect of Synthetic Growth Sub- 
stances on the Rooting of Cuttings of Woody 
Plants,"" by L. C. Chadwick, associate pro- 
fessor of floriculture, Ohio State University, Co- 


lumbus, 
10:30 A. M.—‘‘Should I Grow Dwarf Fruit 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Trees?’ by H. B. Tukey, chief in research, di- 
vision of pomology, New York experiment sta- 
tion, Geneva. 

1:15 P. M.—‘‘Use and Abuse of Plant Mate- 
rial’ (illustrated), by Harold C. Esper, general 
campus foreman, Ohio State University 

2:30 P. M.— “Bringing the Budding List Up- 
to-date,’’ by H. B. Tukey. 

4:00 P. M.—*‘Preliminary Results of Minor 
Elements and Acidity on the Production of Rose 
Blooms,”’’ by L. C. Chadwick, 

Evening—Dinner-dance with Lake Oounty 
Nurserymen’s Association in charge. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

9:00 A. M.—*‘‘Recent Scientific Advances in 
Ornamental Horticulture of Interest to Nursery- 
men and Landscape Gardeners,’ by Harold ©. 
Esper. 

10:30 A. M.—* ‘Social Security as It Affects the 
Nursery Industry," by Howard Chard, sales 
manager, Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, 0 

11:30 A. M.—‘*The Extension Service and the 
Nurseryman,”’ by F. G. Haskins. 

1:15 P. M.—‘*What Are the Trends in gene 
for Ornamental Nursery Stock?’ by L. C. Cha 
wick. 

2:15 P. M.—‘‘Behind the Scenes of Chardon 
Maple Festival,"’ by Paul Denten, secretary, 
Chardon Maple Sugar Festival, Chardon, 0. 

8:00 P. M.—‘‘Magnifying Markets,” by C. H. 
Henderson, director of trade expansion program, 
Cleveland chamber of commerce. 

3:30 P. M.—Discussion of merchandising, by 
Melvin E. Wyant, rose specialist, Mentor, 


The sponsors of the school have in- 
creased the scope of the program con 
siderably this year. They feel fortunate 
in securing Dr. H. B. Tukey, of the New 
York experiment station, Geneva, to dis- 
cuss two important phases of fruit stock 
production. Ample time will be allowed 
for discussion of these or other prob- 
lems. Every nurseryman interested in 
fruit stock production should be present. 





Tue Baldwin Park Nurseries have been 
established by H. W. Fields and E. M. 
Struter at 911 West Vineland, Baldwin 
Park, Cal. 


V. I. Masters, former landscape archi- 
tect for the Kansas state highway com- 
mission, has joined the staff of the Sau- 
ber Nursery Co., Topeka, Kan. 











Wituis Nursery Co. 
Wholesale 
Write for Catalogue 


Nurserymen 


OTTAWA - - KANSAS 











MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
E. S. Welch Est. 1875 Shenandoah, lowa 
A COMPLETE LINE OF GENERAL 
NURSERY STOCK— ASK FOR TRADE LIST 


Send us your WANT LIST for quotations 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 




















HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in Amorica 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota - — 
Nursery Stock and Liners 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 














LINING-OUT STOCK 
B & B EVERGREENS 


Write for our complete catalogue 


T. G. OWEN & SON, INC. 
Columbus, Miss. 
South's Largest Florists and Nurserymen 














ROSES 


Hardy, 2-year, field-grown bud- 
ded stock. Finest stock ever 
grown. Write for List. 


Lang Rose Nurseries 
Box 702-A Tyler, Texas 














PRITCHARD NURSERIES 





TREE SEEDLINGS 


Per 1000 18 to 24 ins. 
$6.00 


MARY WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS, heavy 1-year, $4.50 per 1000, $42.50 per 10, 000. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, prompt shipment, free packing. Cash with order. 


12toi18ins. 6tol2ins. 4 to 6 ins. 
$4.50 $3.00 $2.75 
6.50 3.75 


Box 146 Ottawa, Kan. 
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PEACH TREES 


Thrifty June-budded Stock 


We offer to the trade an up-to-date 
list of the leading varieties to select 
from. All of these trees are grown 
on our farms in Mar: <¢— They have 
shaped up nicely and have a well bal- 
anced fibrous root system—the kind of 
stock that will please you and your 
customers. 


We invite your inquiry and offer spe- 
cial prices on early bookings. 


E. W. Townsend Sons Nurseries 


Wholesale Dept. 








Taylor (Red) 
Indian Summer (Red) 
Sedus (Purple tips) 


Marion (Purple tips) 
2-year and other grades 


Special prices on large quantities. Let 
us quote you on your future needs. 


Dunham's Grand Mere Nurseries 
Baroda, Mich. 











CHIEF and LATHAM 
RASPBERRIES 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 














Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, 
Geoseberries, Blackberries 
and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard st. Fredonia, N. Y. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


No better plants grown than Hill's high- 
grade, true-to-name, well graded, new 
and standard varieties. A trial order is 
convincing. Let us quote you on your 
requirements. 


2tILL'S PLANT FARMS 


byville, Delaware 














PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 





HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 


Be 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send 











New Carlisle, O 











KANSAS NOTES. 


Frank Pflum, owner of the Shawnee 
Nurseries, is moving his nursery from 
the town of Shawnee, Kan., to the new 
highway 50 cut-off south of Shawnee. 

M. W. Watson, Topeka, Kan., has 
been awarded a contract for roadside 
improvement in Richardson county, Ne- 
braska. 

W. D. Brewer has established a nurs- 
ery sales vard at 4418 Park street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

A new nursery has been started at 
Kirksville, Mo., by Pearl Fife. 

The Kansas’ Landscape & Nursery 
Co. sponsors a radio program on the 
Salina station, and the Sarber Nursery 
Co., which has been heard for some 
time over WIBW, Topeka, is now also 
broadcasting over *KMBC, Kansas City, 
Mo., as well. 

C. A. Chandler, president of. the 
Chandler Landscape & Floral Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has gone to the Rio 
Grande valley in Texas to look after 
the grapefruit interests he has there. 

Mr. and Mrs, F. H. Harrell, who oper- 
ate the Rosemary Gardens, at 1600 
East Tenth street, Topeka, Kan., are 
developing an attractive nursery sales 
ground and display yard near by at 
East Tenth and Lafayette place. 
Ideally located on a highway near the 
entrance to a large cemetery, the build- 
ing proper will house a conservatory 
and a room for pottery display, besides 
a combined reception room and office. 
The grounds will include a formal 
sunken garden in the front and parking 
space off the street. Roses, evergreens 
and bedding plants will be featured. 

Robert Mann, who has a greenhouse 
at Twenty- first’ and Gage streets, To- 
peka, Kan., has opened a flower shop 
and nursery sales yard at 709 Fillmore 
street, Topeka. 

Lyle Hanes, formerly with the Til- 
ford Floral Co., Osawatomie, Kan., since 
February 2 has been in charge of the 
greenhouse and propagation department 
of the Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan. 





NEW ROSES PATENTED. 


Plant patents recently issued by the 
United States patent office, ony | to 
Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, 
cago patent lawyers, were as follows: 

No. 269. Rose. Luther Burbank, deceased, 
late of Santa Rosa, Cal., by Elizabeth Waters 
Burbank, executrix, Santa Rosa, Cal., assignor 
to Stark’ Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., Lou- 
isiana, Mo. A new and distinct variety of hy- 
brid tea rose plant characterized as to novelty 
by the bush or dwarf form, its strength, hardi- 
ness and resistance to heat and drought, its ever- 
blooming habit and the profuseness of flowers 
compared with hybrids of similar color. 

No. 270. Rose. Gerrit de Ruyter, Hazers- 
wonde, The Netherlands, assignor to Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and distinct 
variety of polyantha rose plant characterized by 
the distinctiveness, uniformity and permanence 
of the color of its bloom, and the improved com- 
pactness and attractive form of the plant, render- 
ing it equally adaptable for garden use or forcing 
n pot. 


PIRONE TO NEW JERSEY. 


P. P. Pirone has left Cornell Uni- 
versity to take the place of Dr. Richard 
P. White as plant pathologist at the 
New Jersey agricultural experiment 
station, New Brunswick. He attended 
the meeting of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen last month, after 
a visit to New Brunswick to find a 
home to which to move his wife and 
two children from Ithaca, N. Y. 








TuE Stanislaus Desert Gardens, Oak- 
land, Cal., have moved their nursery and 
cactus stock to 8905 Foothill boulevard. 
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STRAWBERRIES 
Standard 
and 
Everbearing 


From our large plant- 


direct, Let us quote 
you. 
We offer 50,000 Latham and 25,000 St. Regis 


Raspberries at a low price for immediate 


STAHELIN’S NURSERY “\ign*" 











Fruit Trees and Scions 


The New Quetta ectarine, very 
hardy and of superb oa 3 to 4-ft. 
trees, 30c; 2 to 3-ft., 20c. 

Pear Trees, heavy i-in. up, Kieffer 
and Duchess, 35c. 

One-year Apple, all leading varieties, 
3 ft. up, 25e. 


Apple Scions 


From high-producing bearing trees. 
Yellow Delicious, Solid Red Delicious, 
Turley, $4.50 per 1000 grafts. 
= Jonathan, Grimes, 
Twig, Northern Spy, 
$3.50 per 1908 “Libeoal count. 


GREEN RIVER NURSERIES ®ops' 











Wholesale Growers of 
Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries and Grapevines 
In All Varieties. 

Let us quote on your requirements 


THE WHITTEN - ACKERMAN 


Box A Bridgman, Michigan 











GRAPEVINES, 
PEACH and SHADE TREES, 
BLACKBERRIES, 
SHRUBS 


WILLOWBEND NURSERY 
PERRY, OHIO 











STRAWBERRIES 


NO. 1 PLANTS 
Blakemore, Missionary, Klondike, Aroma 
$1.50 and $2.00 per 1000 


WHITE OAK GARDENS 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Our Specialties Are 
GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, 
STRAWBERRIES 
General line of Small Fruit plants 
Trade list sent on request 


L. J. RAMBO’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
R. 1 Bridgman, Mich. 














GRAPEVINE SPECIALISTS 


also nem : Goeseberrins, 
Our experience in omy yy “25 since 1890 
enables us to supply our customers with quality 
ss We invite your inquiries. 
The F. E. Schifferli & Son Nurseries 


Fredonia, N. Y. 











OBITUARY. 


P. J. A. Berckmans. 


Funeral services for Prosper Jules 
Alphonse Berckmans, 71 years of age, 
horticulturist of Augusta, Ga., were held 
February 2 at his home. Mr. Berck- 
mans died January 31. He had been ill 
for a week, but his condition was not 
considered serious until shortly before 
his death. 

Born at Augusta, Mr. Berckmans re- 
ceived his education in the south. After 
he was graduated from the University 
of Georgia, he became associated with 
the old P. A. Berekmans Co., Augusta, 
one of the best known horticultural 
firms in the south. Then he and his 
brother, L. A. Berckmans, established 
the Berckmans Bros. Orchards, May- 
field, Ga., specializing in peach grow- 
ing. In 1929 they sold the orchards and 
became associated with the Linville 
Improvement Co., Linville, N. C., which 
organized the Linville Nurseries, Ine. 
Later Mr. Berckmans and his brother 
founded the firm of L. A. & P. J. A. 
Berckmans, Augusta, in which Mr. 
Berekmans was active until taken ill. 

Mr. Bereckmans was best known in 
Augusta for his work on the grounds 
of the Augusta National Country Club, 
the site of which had been acquired by 
the Berekmans family in 1856; part of 
the property was transferred to the 
club when it was organized in 1931. As 
elub manager, Mr. Berckmans made 
the care of the grounds his particular 
hobby, planned each hole of the golf 
course individually and planted thou- 
sands of flowers and shrubs. He also 
landseaped the Julian Smith park, now 
under construction at Augusta. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. 
Sallie Bedle Berckmans, and two broth- 
ers, L. A. Berekmans, Augusta, and 
Robert C. Berekmans, Macon. Burial 
was at the Summerville cemetery. 


Charles Malmo. 


Charles Malmo, 76 years old, pioneer 
nurseryman of the Pacific northwest and 
president of the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, died suddenly Feb- 








Charles Malmo. 


ruary 9 of a heart attack at his home 
at Seattle, Wash. He was buried at 
Washelli Park, February 11. With his 
son, Clark Prescott Malmo, he operated 
the Charles Malmo Nursery at Fourth 
avenue and Denny way, Seattle. 

Mr. Malmo was born in Norway. He 
eame to the United States in 1878. In 
1881 he entered the employ of the 
United States fisheries commission at 
Washington, D. C., and in 1883 he moved 
to St. Paul, Minn. He went to Seattle 
in 1891 and two years later started in 
business for himself. At that time, little 
or no nursery stock was grown on the 
Pacific coast with the exception of some 
fruit trees, and all ornamental stock was 
imported from Europe and sold on ar- 
rival. Because of the long transportation 
required, keeping stock out of the ground 
too long, this was not satisfactory to the 
customers. Mr. Malmo decided to make 
larger importations and grow the plants 
two years before selling them. The re- 
sult was excellent, and it was easy to 
guarantee plants to grow and to obtain a 
price that made this procedure profitable. 
Later he propagated his own stock, find- 
ing the climate there favorable. In 1906 
he founded the Seattle Rendering 
Works, remaining as its president until 
1912. He was also head of the Edmond 
Electric Light Co. from 1910 to 1912. 

Mr. Malmo is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Eunice C. Johnson, Bellingham, 
Wash., and two sons, Clarence O., presi- 
dent of the Eagle Logging Co., Seattle, 
and Clark Prescott Malmo. Other sur- 
vivors are a sister, Mrs. R. Ness, Edge- 
comb, Wash., and a brother, Bert Malmo, 
Backus, Minn, J, E. E. 


V. C. Kryda. 


V. C. Kryda, proprietor of the Lake- 
side Nursery, Sawyer and Three Oaks, 
Mich., died Febru: ary 7. He was stricken 
in Florida and was rushed to Chicago, 
where he died. He was 77 years old. 

Mr. Kryda was born in Czecho- 
slovakia, coming to America when he 
was 12. After residing in Chicago for 
many years, he moved to Berrien county, 
Mich., twenty-two years ago. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Congregational church, Three Oaks, 
Mich. Mr. Kryda was a member of the 
Three Oaks Masonic lodge, and Masonic 
rites were conducted at the grave. Be- 
sides his widow, a son and two daugh- 
ters survive him. 





PATENT DISPLAY CASE. 


Patent 2,106,487 was issued January 
25, 1938, to Carl C. Lumry, Shenandoah, 
Ia., assignor to Mount Arbor Nurs- 
eries, on a display case, or retail sale 
plant container. It is described as fol- 
lows: 

“A plant container comprising a sub- 
stantially rectangular box, a cover 
telescopically mounted on said box and 
extending above the walls thereof to 
provide plant growth space, a marginal 
knock-out panel forming the top edge 
of the front wall of said box and ex- 
tending below the telescoping part of 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


said cover and enabling display of the 
contents of said box when removed, 
said cover above said box having a 
substantially flat imperforate top po: 
tion and perforated sloping sides.” 





Since selling its downtown headquar- 
ters, the Northern Nursery Co., Denver, 
Colo., is concentrating its operations at 
the nursery, ten miles north of the city. 
All offices are now located there. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Cherry Laurel Seed, fresh crop, 25c per Ib 
Ivan L. Butter Nursery, Forest Hill, La. 


300 kinds of Native Plants, write 
A. J. Greene, Box 62, Pineola, N. C. 


Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Springs, Pa. 


Pinus Resinosa seed, new crop, high germi- 
nation and purity, at lower prices. 
K. J. Braden, Gray, Me. 
Osage Orange Hedge Seed (Maclura, or Loi: 
a’Are, grown in northern Kansas. Get your 
ordersin now. Ray Wickliffe, Seneca, Kan. 


Tree Seeds, 2000 lbs.; also plants, nursery 
stock, 100,000 cuttings. 
Schroeder Nursery Co., Granite City. ml. 




















Evergreens. Rhododendron Maximum, 
Mountain Laurel, Canadian Hemlock, Azalea 
Flowering Dogwood and Red Cedar. Seedlings 
—— a Write for wholesale price list 

Appalachian Evergreen Co., Doeville, Tenn. 


Azalea Liners. 

We will have approximately fifty thousand 
Azalea liners for February-March delivery 
Place your order now. 

Florida Nursery & Landscape Co., 
Leesburg, Fila. 


Lining-out Stock. 
Coniferous Evergreens. 
100 100/ 








Biota Aurea Nana Globosa 
Rooted cuttings 
Sh Se dacecesaencceoee 
Biota ‘Bakeri 
Rooted cuttings, 4 to 6 ins... 
-in. pots 
Biota Bonita 
Rooted cuttings, 4 to 6 ins... 
PERM DED ccccesccsosesses 
Biota Excelsa 
Rooted cuttings, 
2%-in. pots . 
Cypress, Italian, Worthiana 
Rooted cuttings, 4 to 6 ins... 
2%-in. pots .... 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana 
Strong rooted cuttings. .. 
2%-in. pots 
Juniperus Sabina 
R ooted GURTIRED cccccecccece 
Ss EE cccsecoeccese 
4 . Os 6 ins., transplanted 
Juniperus Columnaris 
2%-in. pots 
Juniperus Excelsa Stricta 
Rooted cuttings 
2%-in. pots . 
Juniperus Sylvestris .. 
Rooted cuttings ........ 
2%-in. pots J 
Broad-leaved Evergreens. 
Abelia Grandiflora 
Se ee 8.00 
Evonymus Japonicus 
Rooted cuttings . 
Jasminum Floridum (Humile) 
Rooted cuttings 
2%-in. pots 
Lantanas, hardy orange, 
pink and Gloriosa 
2-in. pots 
Leucophyllum Texanum 
SED ic eewatececicnsad 10.00 
Pyracantha 
nck ae suk takin we 10.00 
Teucrium C a amedrys 
2-in. po ' 60.00 
Buddleia “4 de France 
-in. pots 50.00 
Segue Lucidum, wax 
2%-in. pots 80.00 
Baker Bros. Nursery, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


$10.00 $80.00 
14.00 .... 


50.00 
100.00 


we 


60.00 
100.00 


= 
we 


60.00 
100.00 


4 to 6 ins. 
50.00 
80.00 


60.00 
100.00 


60.00 


80.00 
80.00 


70.00 
30.00 
40.00 
60.00 
hardy 

50.00 
80.00 


80.00 








TIE 
FELIN 





MACHINE TYING 


cut flowers—rosebushes—shrubs—perennials—for store and 
individual trade or retail mail orders—small fruits—counted 
seedlings—young plants—and so forth. 


EASIER ~ NEATER — TEN TIMES QUICKER 


TYING MACHINE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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SHINGLE TOW 


You will find it to your 
advantage to send for 
quotation here before 
purchasing your require- 
ments. 


F. P. FERGUSON 


Box 134 Park Falls, Wis. 

















CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
Neat, Cheap and Durable, Summer or Winter 
5 ft. wide; any height to 6 ft. 
Special coldframe covers, $2.15 
F. o. b. Philadelphia 
Send for dealers’ discount and list 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington Lane, Germantown, PHILA., PA. 











STOCK WANTED 


30,000 to 50,000 Syringa Vulgaris, blue, 
lining-out stock, 6 to 12 and 12 to 18 
inches. Cash. 


C. J. Van Bourgondien 


Babylon, N. 











WRITE US FOR 
SPECIAL PRICES ON 


Althzas, ail colors 

Forsythia—Bush Honeysuckle 

indian Currant—Japanese Quince 

Spirza Vanhouttei—Catalpa Bungei 
Send us a list of your wants. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














IENS-Tiller 


The American 


TILLAGE COMBINE 
3 MO DELS E VER NEED 


; ARIENS CO. 
A Box 710 Brillion, Wis. 








SHUNK INSECTICIDE 
DUSTER 


A most amazing machine for Insect 
Control, Field and Orchard Dusting. 


Write for catalogue and prices 


SHUNK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. H., Bucyrus, Ohio 











Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 











CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


[In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.]) 


Arapahoe Acres Nursery, Littleton, Colo.—The 
shrubs presented in this little catalogue are 
divided into tall, medium and low. Also offered 
are deciduous and evergreen trees, plus vines. 
Lists of plants to fit particular locations or for 
specific purposes are given. 

Isaac Langley Williams, Exeter, N. H.—A red- 
covered booklet of sixteen pages comprises the 
new trade list of native plants. Included are 
ferns, orchids, bog plants, bulbous subjects, 
ground covers, vines, evergreens, trees and 
shrubs. 


Earl Ferris Nursery, Hampton, Ia.—A multi- 
plicity of illustrations, including many in full 
color, distinguishes the Earl Ferris ‘Planting 
Guide,”’ of forty large pages. The offerings em- 
brace a great variety of nursery material and 
annual and perennial flowers. 


Lamb Nurseries, Spokane, Wash.—-Within cov- 
ers beautifully illustrated in colors are thirty- 
eight pages listing flower seeds and perennial and 
alpine plants. A few shrubs, vines and conif 
erous evergreens are also offered. 


Call's Nurseries, Perry, O.—Roses and fruit 
stock are included in a liberally illustrated cata- 
logue listing all manner of nursery material. 
The covers, in color, show roses and various 
fruits. 


Rex. D, Pearce, Merchantville, N. J.—Seeds of 
rare plants are offered in this catalogue of sixty 
six pages. After a collection of fourteen varieties, 
appears the general seed list, which is alphabeti- 
cal, commencing with abies and progressing 
through zinnias. A separate list presents bulbs 
for spring planting. The booklet is illustrated 
with drawings. 


Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.—A fine il- 
lustrated catalogue of Star roses is inclosed 
within a stiff paper cover on which are printed 
instructions for wholesale selling. The cata- 
logue itself is the one distributed among home 
gardeners. 


Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, Minn.—Large 
mimeographed pages list various nursery mate- 
rials, including fruit stock. Also offered are 
plants of gypsophila, bleeding heart and other 
perennials. 

Felix Gillet Nursery, Nevada City, Cal.— 
Roses, nuts, shrubs, flowering trees and ever- 
greens are included in a 16-page catalogue of 
nursery stock. Chestnut trees are stressed for 
shade. Some perennials are offered. 


A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, 0.—Ninety-six 
pages, generously illustrated, are contained in 
the new handbook of nursery and garden tools. 
The booklet is punched for the insertion of a 
string from which to hang up the book for easy 
use. The tools embrace every variety needed by 
nurseryman or florist. 


American Florist Supply Co., Chicago, Ill.— 
On pages of magazine size are printed in- 
numerable pictures of the material listed in this 
catalogue of florists’ and nurserymen’s supplies. 
Baskets, design frames, ribbons and metallines, 
pot covers and florists’ tools are but a few of 
the miscellany offered. Included in the mate- 
rial for growers is stuff for cloth houses, plus 
mowers and tillers. There are offers on plant 
foods and insecticides and numerous kinds of 
sprayers. 


Howard M. Gillett, New Lebanon, N. Y.— 
Notes on the culture of gladioli are included in 
this booklet, which, besides gladioli, lists dahlias, 
peonies, irises, phloxes, outdoor lilies and a few 
perennials. 


R, M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich.—Many 
pictures, both in color and in black and white, 
illustrate a great deal of the stock offered in 
“Kellogg's Garden Beauty Book."’ Besides peren- 
nials, a great deal of nursery material, includ- 
ing roses, is presented. 


Smith's Gardens & Nursery, Clarkston, Wash. 
—A mimeographed sheet entitled “Grab Bag 
Specials’’ is a miscellany of garden material, in 
cluding annuals, perennials and nursery stock. A 
second sheet offers shrubs and fruit and nut trees. 


N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y.—A pocket- 
size catalegue of twenty-four pages contains of- 
fers of hardy perennials, which include alpine 
stock. Some nursery material is listed, as well 
as dahlias, peonies and irises. 


D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery, Westminster, 
Md.—A folder comprises a surplus list of peren- 
nials, with alpines. A pocket-size catalogue, 
containing forty-eight pages, with space for 
memorandums, offers a general list of alpine and 
perennial plants. The enumeration is alpha- 
betical, extending from acrna through yucca. 
There is a page of garden lilies. 


Las Positas Nursery, Santa Barbara, Cal.— 
Charming black and white illustrations of flower 
arrangements feature the booklet which is the 
fifth annual dealers’ bulb catalogue of this firm. 
The list is alphabetical, starting with al- 
stremeria and ending with zephyranthes. The 
bulbs are of the more unusual flowers. 


Ralph J. Rooney, Portland, Ore.—A folder 
combines wholesale and retail lists of gladioli 
given in alphabetical order. Also offered are 
lily bulbs and seeds. 


YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN DETOUR 
DOGS AROUND THEIR SHRUBBERY 
‘SPRAYING WITH] 


BLACK LEAF 40 Cm 
~\ KEEPS 006s po 


AWAY | ie 


And they'll thank you 

too—for telling them how a little 
“Black Leaf 40” sprayed on shrub- 
bery and evergreens keeps dogs 
away. They just don’t like the odor. 


This friendly advice will be a real 
service to your customers by helping 
them to prevent unsightly stains. It’s 
simple and economical. A mixture of 
1% teaspoonfuls of “Black Leaf 40” to 
1 gallon of water (use no soap) sprayed 
on the lower branches does the job. 
Yourcustomers will also find there are 
many other uses for “Black Leaf 40”. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS : * 


-*, 





FLAME-GUN DESTROYS WEEDS 
Does Work of 4 Men 


Hauck Kerosene Flame-Gun— 2000°F. controlled 
heat—quickly... easily... economically destroys 
weeds (seeds and all), brush, other objection- 
able growths. Keeps roadways, fences, irrigation 
ditches, orchards, etc., clean. Hun- 
dred and one uses. Inexpensive— 
Safe—Easy to use. Pays for itself in 
time and money saved. 10 day Free 
Trial. Write for Free literature 
and special introductory price. 


HAUCK MFG. CO. 
181 TENTH STREET 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


FREE vaLuasle FoLoeR—werite Topay / 








SITUATION WANTED 


Landscape man desires position in an 
eastern nursery in connection with sales 
yard or in laying out properties; Cornell 
graduate in landscaping; Protestant, 
married, aged 27. Capable of designing 
and laying out all types of plantings; 
thorough knowledge of plants, soils, 
lawns, insects and diseases; can handle 
help. Experienced in informal and nat- 
uralistic treatments; some farm experi- 
ence and a general knowledge of pipe 
fitting, electric wiring and hardware 
References. Address No. 86, c/o Ameri- 
can Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 











SITUATION WANTED 


Experienced middle aged executive, fully acquainted 
with all work required for production, propaga 
tion, growing, catalogue selling, etc., of peren- 
nials and other plant material. Able to manage 
several departments. Wishes executive position, 
salary and future interest in department or firm 


Address No. 85, c/o American Nurseryman, 508 
8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HOW EFFICIENT ARE 


YOUR EMPLOYEES? 


Experienced handlers of nursery 
stock, yes—but can they sell your 
_“—-~- new markets? 
Ma urserymen have found 
that “ine. American Landscape 
School home-study course trains 
= men to become successful 
rsery service salesmen. Practical 
gardening experience combined with 
is thorough, professional training in 
spare time makes these men capable of 
prescribing for particular problems, of 
planning complete jobs of landscaping. 





Your men—and 
your business — 
can benefit from 
this professional 
home - study 
course. 


says 
eryman* 


Covers all prob- —! —- noe Some 
lems of the nurs- | men in all branches of land 
eryman and land- seaping service. 
scape gardener— | sales increase and c 4 


satisfaction proved value 
investment. 


*Name on request. 


planting and 
plant materials, 
maintenance, 
SELLING LAND- 





**Good Investment”, 
Nebraska Nurs- 


This firm bought ten Amer- 
ican Lan School 





SCAPE SERV- 
ICE, mapping, planning, drafting, lay- 
ing out rks, golf courses, subdivisions, 
cemeteries, etc. 

Personal supervision of experienced, 
practicing landscape gardeners. 

Let us show you how we can help your 
personne! do their work better, bring in 
more business! Write us today. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


9228 Plymouth Building Des Moines, lowa 











WHICH TWINE? 


Jute is good, Sisal is good, Java is 
good, Cotton is good—but WHEN is 
any one of these the BEST for your 
purpose ? 

Send us a sample of what you are 
using, and we will recommend THE 
twine most suitable for YOUR pur- 


pose. 

F R E E “Knots the Sailors 

Use,” 8-page book- 

let with 79 pictures shows how to tie 

almost any useful knot. Worth having 
—write today. 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & C 
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‘ Protect Your Stock 
Against Future Drought with 


SKINNER OVERHEAD 


IRRIGATION 


40 years’ experience—your 
guarantee of satisfaction 
Overhead irrigation supplies 
now at greatly reduced prices 
Write for free literature 


Cc. W. SKINNER & CO. 
Newfield — New Jersey 


~ 
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CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 


Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AN 


for over-counter trade. Has WATER 


'D BULB PACKAGE 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 











Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





when writing advertisers 
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subscription.” 


Nurseryman. 





And we'll thank you, too. 


One Subscriber Brings Another 


From a letter just received: 


“Mr. F— is developing a nursery, and I suggested he 
should take your excellent magazine. 


Here is check for his 


You will do a fellow nurseryman a favor by urging that 
he send a dollar for a year’s subscription to the American 
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Patent No. 2073695 


grown in them. 


shrubs and small trees. 


be given 


foliage or the blooms. 


They are so : By growin 
They make the plant look larger and better ° 58% 85° f° =You can sell your plants in bloom OO ee ee oe 
appearance that they add to the attractiveness of the plant it in full foliage and in Full Bloom, when it will command the 


soil They are large enough to comfortably a en 
Large capacity .commodate the roots in a natural po- They eliminate cut-rate competition The use ?f ove pa 


sition of any No. 1 Rose Plant and all the most salable size enable you to eliminate the competition of the cut-rate drug 


; They are so cheap that they can 
They are cheap in price away with the plant of handling. 


which insures the safe arrival, in first-class condition, of the 7 
plant grown in them, to its final destination. Send us a sample order Give them a trial and you will always 


They make the nursery business an all summer business 
They permit the nota Bem to extend his selling season from Send us your order with your remittance, $13.50 for 300 pots, 
early cores through the summer ons and to ay 8 
and other nursery stock grown in them even in the hottest . i ft ’ 
summer weather, without the least sign of wilt of either the prices and testimeniais from users of our pots 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, wviiccissy Kansas City, Mo. 


CLOVERSET POTS 


MADE OF HEAVIER STOCK THAN LAST YEAR 
Help You Grow Better Stock 


Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up to Date 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 


They are durable enough to permit growing your plants in them the 
They are durable entire growing season. 


ht They are light enough (they weigh only 1/20 as much as a clay pot 
of equal soil capacity) to be easily handled. 


They are lig 


They are non-porous, which means they will not dry out 
They do not dry ous quickly on hot or windy days, and therefore do not require 


constant watering as does a clay pot. 


& your stock 


best price, and most profits. 
verset 


and department stores, who cannot sell nursery stock in these 
big pots on account of the excessive weight and the expense 


use them. 


100 each of 3 sizes, or send for full information about sizes, 


Carton of samples, by mail for 25c¢ to pay postage 











LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 














If it’s burlap we have it 


J. SHORE & COMPANY 


Largest manufacturers 
and importers of 
Burlap and Rope 


73-75 Auburn St. 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


New Catalogue 


NURSERYMEN, LANDSCAPERS 
for Florists and Growers 
SUPPLIES Cemeteries, Parks, Golf Courses 


Complete 


Your Copy Has Been Mailed 


Did you receive 9 If not, write and we will 
your copy send it immediately. 


AMERICAN 
Florist Supply Co. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 
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NEW METHOD KILLS SEEDS & ROOTS TOO 
POSTAL 
SUE 2017 S. Michigan Ave. 
—_——_ PAGE BOO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD GARDEN TRACTORS 3, 


P LATE B 0 0 K S Powerful Gas Tractors for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, __ ci 
Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. - 
é a 


Send for big plate book offer Mowlay | 1.8 2 Cylinders 
ana Lawns High Wheels. Rubber or e 


B. F. CONIGISKY Do Beit Work Free Catalog “Sa 


j i D ENGINE CoO. 
211 Hamilton St. Peoria, Ill. Seeeseyete Bins. Philadelphia, Pa. NewYork, N.Y. 
4034 Como Ave. 2560 Market St. 302 Cedar St. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


SAFE -«-e AGAINST 


PARASITIC HORDES! 


NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


This famous tape is germ-killing and assures 
complete protection against parasitic infec- 
tion, yet is harmless to plant tissue. 


It is especially effective in reducing knots 
and malformations among piece-root grafts. 


A spiral air-tight germicidal wrapping 


65% to 75%. 


Samples and prices upon request 


de- 


composes in ample time to prevent girdling. 
Let Nurseryman’s Tape help you earn greater 
profits. Improvements in stand range from 





HILL'S BOOK OF 


EVERGREENS 


New ! 


See this beautifully- 

illustrated new book, 

answering every ques- 

tion about Evergreens. Pro- 

duced by America's leading 

Evergreen Nursery with a background 
of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens. 
A cloth bound book, 7x934”’, containing 
320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 
cluding complete information on uses, 
descriptions, propagation, historical and 
cultural information pertaining to Ever- 
greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 


HILLS BOOK OF 


EVERGREENS 


Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States, Sent with full privilege of approval. 

D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 305 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Evergreen S pecialists America's Largest Growers 








SEEDS nlte 


% Ib. 1 Ib. 
$0.35 $1.10 
Berberis Thunbergii, Japanese Barberry, c.s. ............ 80 2.50 


Berberis Thunbergii atropurpurea, true Red Leaf Barberry, 
BEE Setti<ivccgudeasnpamecesacds per 1000 seeds, $2.00 


ORDER NOW 
Malus sylvestris, French Crab Apple 


wu 


Morus alba tatarica. . 
Picea excelsa 

Picea pungens 

Pinus Banksiana 
Pinus montana Mughus 
Pinus nigra 

Pinus ponderosa 

Pinus resinosa 

Pinus rigida.. 

Pinus Strobus 


. Ame. po” 
=249 2000 Fimeas — 
SRRRZSA SSF 


Abies balsamea 
Aristolochia Sipho 

Azalea mollis, c.s. . .07 
Cedrus 

Celastrus scandens, c.s. ..... 
Clematis paniculata, c.s. .... 
Cryptomeria japonica...... 
Cupressus arizonica 

Daphne Mezereum rubrum. . 
Fraxinus americana 

















“AUTOMOTIVE 
TREE MOVERS” 


are designed to handle heavy ma- 
terial at a low Labor Cost. We 
delivered several machines last 
Fall—there must be one in your 
vicinity—Write for information. 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 


4819 Mission Rd. Kansas City, Kan. 
Rosedale Station 


Helleborus niger. . .oz., $0.80 

Juniperus virginiana 
(northern) 

Larix europe: 

L Medendven Tuiipifera 


Special prices in large quantities. Terms: 
When remitting add for packing and postage. 


cash with order. 


25c for a reprint of Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick’s “Improved Practices 
in Propagation by Seed.” 


Pinus sylvestris 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii 
glauca .. 

Taxus ¢c uspidata 





Tsuga canadensis 


DO moe Rem roto 
sh3 sszsRuxeses> 


Less 5 per cent for 


Free catalogue of full list 
of general 
Tree and Shrub Seeds 
upon request. 





HERBST BROTHERS, 92 Warren St.. New York, N.Y. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 
Sample Copy Plate Book, 50c 


Prints, Maps and Folios 
Process Color Printing Co. 


701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 








Nursery 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. 


A. M. LEONARD & | 





NURSERY TOOLS 


Spades, Kunde Knives and 


Free 88-page Catalogue. 


Piqua - Ohio 














